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Letter from Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 25, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

Phebe Gilmore, sister of the philanthrop- 
ist, who established and maintained in this 
city, with his private funds, the first and best 
high school in the West for the benefit of 
colored youth, was found in a crazy condition 
on our streets last week, and sent to Long- 
view Asylum. 

Nearly all the men and women of this 
community, that have taken a prominent part 
in public affairs previous to the last decade, 
obtained their education in Gilmore’s school, 
and their ambition and cnergy from his influ- 
ence. 

In 1846 Hiram Gilmore selected the best 
talent among his pupils, and with about 
twenty of them made a tour of the North, 
giving concerts and exhibitions fog the pur- 
pose of raising means to aid his philanthropic 
scheme. At the end of several weeks the 
troupe {found itself in Seneca Falls, New 
York, five hundred miles from home, and 
only forty cents in their treasury—nothing 
in their individual purses. After a short 
deliberation, they gave this to one of the 
number, sent him to Auburn and informed 

WILLIAM If. SEWARD 
of their predicament. Mr. 8. immediately 
sent them two hundred dollars, brought them 
to Auburn, provided food and lodging, obtain- 
ed a hall, advertised their performance, and 
with the aid of his personal influence, secured 
such audiences that in two days they were 
enabled to pay their pecuniary indebtedness 
and proceed on their way rejoicing. They 
could make no adequate return for the gen- 
erous impulse which prompted him to minis- 
ter to their necessities. 
“*'To the generous mind 

The heaviest debt is that of gratitude, 

When ’tis not in our power to repay it.”’ 

The arrival of the distinguished historian, 
John Anthony Froude, reminds me that Bald- 
win, in his ‘ Prehistoric Nations,’ inti- 
mates a kinship between the negro and Irish 
races; or, as an expressive member of the 
“C. L. C.” once stated in discussion, ‘* the 
Irish are descended from a lost tribe of ne- 
groes.”? Certainly there are many charac- 
teristics in which the two agree, anit was 
with a feeling of regret and disappointment 
I read his speech at the ‘* Lotus”’ club recep- 
tion and learned his purpose was merely to 
neutralize or check the well-known Ameri- 

can sympathy for the Fenians, and their 
struggle for the liberation of Ircland. 

The only colored scholar I know to be in- 
terested in ethnological studies is Peter H. 
Clark, Esq., and I suggest this to him for 
‘fa nut to crack.’’ 

THE EVANGELICAL MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 
here, discussed last week the prevalence of 
criminal abortions among American women. 
Dr. Hatfield, a very prominent divine, made 
the bold and startling assertion that ‘there 
is hardly a block in Cincinnati where the evil 
is not practiced, and from which there were 
not women coming into the church with 
hands stained with the blood of the unborn 
innocents, : ° : “4 . re 

“That respectable women, members of 
Christian churches, do it and importune re- 
spectable physicians to do it.”’ That the 
evil pervades the whole country. That men 
and women of the better classes do not de- 
sire more than a specified number of children, 
and when the limit is reached they do not 
hesitate to ‘‘murder, wilfully murder’ all 
prospective candidates for this world’s sor- 
rows or joys. 

The Protestant Ministers acknowledge the 
power of Roman Catholic priests among their 
communicants, and assert that the sin is 
much Jess among that class of believers. I 
wondered whether this new crusade ought 
not to begin among the clergy themselves, 
who contribute somewhat to the occasion for 
such crimes, as in the case of Dr. Huston. 
They have assisted in fostering it, until one 
is ready to believe they are not near 80 
moral as a certain ecclesiastic in Arkansas 
who I was informed ‘‘was a very good man— 
he had children by only one woman in town be- 
sides his wife.” 

Since my last letter a project has been set 
on foot by a young friend of mine to unite 
the three intensely 

LITERARY SOCIETIES 
of this city and form a lyceum, composed of 
the very select and intelligent (?) members 
of these organizations. My friend is able, 
earnest, and honest in his endeavor to bene- 
fit them all, but I apprehend will find this 
task a Herculean onc. 

The Clark Literary, which never yet wel- 
comed a female into its sacred precincts, has 
awakened from its lethargy, determined upon 
its usual winter course of exercises, and is 
making preparations for its second series of 
public entertainments. 

The Home Mutual Improvement has about 
collapsed for “‘ lack of manageable marriage- 
ble material.’”” The Minervians have a quar- 
rel on hand, occasioned by mutual jealousies 
among the members. There is no rivalry in 
regard to the best performer. That is con- 
ceded—but on a technicality, as to who is 
superior authority, the President or Secre- 
tary—also who should write the notice for 
called meetings. The matter was referred 
to a committee of three—two males and one 
female. As the officers were young ladies, 
of course the committee brought in a unani- 
mous report in favor of each party con- 
cerned, decided that ‘*‘ both were right or 
wrong,’’ and refused to have anything more 
to do with it. They had performed their 
duty without fear or favor, and they hoped 
this would settle it for all time. 

As the young men of the two latter are 
nearly all members of the former, the ques- 
tion resolves itself into whether the C. L.C, 
will admit females to membership. 

I am inclined to the opinion that the propo- 
sition will be rejected. There is nothing on 
which to base an argument before the C. L. 
C. in its favor. Even the music will not 
harmonize. The. favorite melodies of the 
one are produced by a jewsharp and bass 
drum, (the latter improved with a poker and 
shovel,) played with little regard to tune, but 
special attention to time. In the others the 
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music consists of a delicate sort of serecch- 
owl yocalization, with a thundering tin-pan 
piano accompaniment pounded out with no 
regard to time, but special attention to tune. 
Frequently a minute is spent searching over 
the keys for a demi-semi quaver that no one 
would observe if never sounded. 

By the way, I see that your former con- 
tributor, F 

D. A. STRAKER, 
is writing to the Galveston Standard. For 
the sake of the liberal education he is re- 
puted to have received, he ought to go back 
and correct some of the anachronisms with 
which his ‘‘ Signs of the Times—Past and 
Present,” abound. On first reading I won- 
dered whether Don Bombastes Furiose had 
become manifest in the flesh and afterward 
remembered that the elections in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Indiana had just taken place, 
and it was therefore natural for a Washing- 
ton city man to be puffed up. However, he 
must not forget the lamentable fate of the 
frog who would become an ox. At the tail 
end of his article he writes ‘‘to be con- 
tinued.’”’ Unless the next is an improve- 
ment, I would advise him as Punch did those 
about to get married—‘‘ Don’t.’> We area 
little critical out here, and always like folks 
to ‘* be sure they are right, then go ahead,” 
even if they do prefer Texas. 
DrePpuGit. 
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Grant, 

It is not claimed by his best friends that 
General Grant is a brilliant man}; but bril- 
liancy is generally accompanied by qualities 
that do not wear well, and the American 
people do not pin their faith overmuch to 
brilliant men. Washington was not a bril- 
liant man. He was probably as far from it 
as any man who has ever filled the Presi- 
dential chair. But he possessed an excellent 
judgment, hard common sense, and a _well- 
balanced mind that enabled him to do the 
right thing at the right time. Lincoln was 
anything buta brilliant man. His practice 
as a lawyer and politician gave him facility 
in speaking, and his close sympathy with the 
people, and the painstaking care with which 
he studied their wishes and needs, enabled 
him to embody their best and highest aspi- 
rations, as well as their real necessities in all 
that he said and did. Ifard common sense, 
pure goodness of heart, and a lofty patriot- 
ism were what gave Lincoln such wonderful 
popularity and power. Hewas a great man, 
but not a brilliant man. 

Gencral Grant has points of resemblance 
to both Washington and Lincoln, In re- 
spect to his supreme self-reliance, he is like 
Washington. During the darkest hours of 
the revolutionary war, and when the face of 
the country hung in the wayering balance, 
Washington relied almost wholly on his own 
judgment to fix his course of action, He 
held councils of war, and took the advice of 
his true and tried generals, but when the 
supreme moment arrived he never shirked 
responsibility, but acted on his own judg- 
ment, which sometimes difiecred widely from 
that of his counselors. He sometimes re- 
tredted when they counceled an advance, and 
sometimes advanced when they urged re- 
treat. History represents him as rather a 
silent man, at least, more apt to mature his 
plans and purposes in his own mind and 
carry them out vigorously than to promulgate 
them to the masses, or even unfold them to 
those nearest them. Grant is remarkably like 
Washington in this respect. It is the con- 
current testimony of all his staff officers and 
subordinate generals that, though he always 
took counsel of others, he invariably relied 
on his own judgment. Though diflident in 
social intercourse he is bold in action, and 
his natural shyness never led him to dodge 
an issue or shirk a responsibility, no matter 
how vital the one or weighty the other. He 
is, like Washington, a reticent man. He 
does not carry his opinions around in the 
palm of his hand or pin his purposes to his 
coat slecve. He gathers in the matured 
opinions and best judgment of other men, 
fuses them {n the crucible of common sense, 
and turns them out in crisp sentences or in 
mighty deeds. Washington was not a phrase- 
maker; neitheris Grant. Neither his natural 
bent, his education, nor the habits of his 
mind lead him to speech-making; but many 
of the world’s greatest men have not been 
speech-makers. Some of the Greeley organs 
profess to see a great mark of statesmanship 
in the fact that he can make a thousand 
speeches in a thousand hours, and that he 
can prate about such a variety of subjects. 
His education and practice as an editor have 
eminently qualified him to do this. The dif- 
ference between Grant and Grecley on this 
head is that the one cannot tell what he 
knows, while the other can tell a great deal 
more. 

A striking point of resemblance to Lincoln 
in Grant’s character is his intense American- 
ism and his implicit confidence in the people. 
He is plain and unostentatious to the last 
degree. When McClellan was general of 
the armies he used to dash about Washing- 
ton in full uniform with thirty or forty troop- 
ers at his back, and his movements were as 
conspicuous as those of any European mon- 
arch. Grant used to trot around in undress 
uniform, no military sign about him but the 
small stars on his shoulders, and accompanied 
by only one orderly to hold his horse, Hven 
now he more generally walks. than rides, 
seldam appearing on horseback exeept for 
exercise, and never driving exgept in com- 
pany with his wife and children. Jincoln 
realized that our Government was of the 
people and was to be administered for the 
people. Grant says, “‘1 have no policy ex- 
cept the will of the people.’’ No man ever 
lived against whom the cry of Cesarism and 
dictatorship was more absurd. Notwith- 
standing his implicit confidence in his own 
deliberate judgment, and his readiness to as- 
sume all proper responsibility, Grant is too 
strict a disciplinarian and has too profound 
a reverence for the popular will to ever think 
of trampling on it or of violating the law. 
The laws that Congress makes he executes 
rigidly and faithfully. He obeys orders, 
What the people, through their representa- 
tives, direct to be done, he does. Nomatter 
how severe, or how unequal, or how odious 
a law may be, if it is legally enacted and the 
duty put on hint of enforcing it, he does it. 
This is the habit of his mimd and the result 
of his education, [edocs not construe stat- 
utes; he executes them, Le docs not legis- 
late; he enforces. He does not attempt to 
pass laws, but only to apply them. Ife does 
not fly any kites, nor try any experiments. 
He is not “brilliant” enough to strike ot 
any new line of government, but is conte1 
to strike close to the ancient landmarks and 
the acts of Congress. He is no Fourierite 
like Greeley. Ile believes in the laws of na- 
ture and the experience of mankind, He is 
np agrarian, but a believer in the rights of 
property. He has been a farmer, but docs 
not attempt to lecture on the subject and 
make a fool of himself like Greeley. Heiga 
soldier, but gives the credit of all his victories 
to those around and under him, Ic is reticent 
but self-poised, quiet but self-contained, spar- 
ing in words but tremendous in deeds. He 
is not g brilliant man, but a thoroughly sen- 
sible, safe, patriotic, representative Ameri- 
can.-—Indianapolis Journal, 14th. 
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—What is called the ‘funeral’? of Pero 
Hyacinthe has already taken place. Itisa 
custom among Roman Catholic religious com- 
munities to consider ary member that deserts 
them as dead, and the ceremony of burying 
him is performed. This was recently done 
at the convent of Dominicans. to M. 
Hyacinthe Loyson belonged. A coffin was 
placed in the middle of the chapel, and the 











customary burial service chanted.—Phila, 
Press. 





What Will Become of the Demo- 
eratic Party? 

Jobn Leech, in one of Ins rural sketches, 
represents a surly fellow in the mining dis- 
tricts growling out at another, ‘*‘ Thee amon! 
Why, thee’s only walkin’ about to save thee 
funeral expenses.’*> A more truthful and 
graphic description of the present condition 
of the Democratic party could not be given. 
A party which could not hope, or even pre- 
tend to hope, for success with a candidate 
from its own ranks; which was so demoral- 
ized that it could not screw its courage to 
the sticking point of insisting that the Jeader 
of the Democratic party must at least bea 
Democrat; which has been abandoning its 
distinctive principles, one by one, and taking 
new departures, until it is like the jack-knife 
that had had three new blades and two new 
handles—such a party is surely without any 
principle of life, and is without any pretense 
of separate existence or peculiar purpose, 
save one—the secking of office for the sake 
of office. Of course it would not do to con- 
fess this moribund condition of the once 
great Democratic party, or the unlovely thing 
would soon be laid in its proper place, be- 
neath the sod. Therefore it continues to 
walk about, a yet not quite parted ghost, 
vexing the world with its arfte-mortem depo- 
sitions. The Baltimore Convention was a 
proceeding purely of this character. A dread- 
ful event of some kind must surely take 
place; it was inevitable. It promised to be 
a funeral; and so in desperation it was 
changed to a wedding; and the world saw 
the performance of that solemn farce, the 
marriage of the tender and blushing, yet 
eager Horace Greeley, to. the decrepit and 
moribund old Democratic party. - 

And now in what position do honest: and 
sensible Democrats—for of course there are 
such men—find themselyes? If they had 
gone into this canvass a compact, although 
a comparatively small body, true to them- 
selves, and their party principles and tra- 
ditions, with a pronounced Demoerat of re- 
spectable character and standing at their 
head, and they had been defeated, as they 
surely would have been, they would yet have 
been defeated with honor. They could have 
looked each other in the face like men,‘and 
felt no loss of manhood, even in the midst 
of disaster. The party would have been at 
least the respectable nucleus of an opposi- 
tion, around which, in the changes and 
chances of political vicissitude, there might 
have gathered a force that would, in a meas- 
ure, at least, have restored the party to its 
prestige, if not to its old place. But now it 
is doomed not only to defeat, but to disgrace 
and ridicule. Whatis the principle of that 
party worth which openly sets aside its prin- 
ciples with the avowed purpose of securing 
mere material success, that is, the possession 
of the offices ? What is the nomination of that 
party worth which openly ranged itself under 
the leadership of a man who had been, not 
only its most active enemy for thirty years, 
but who during all that time had not ceased 
to pour out upon it and its leaders railing 
and scorn and vituperation without stint and 
and almost without decency? Is it possible 
for demoralization and political hypocrisy to 
descend to a lower depth? 

And what remains for the Democratic par- 
ty to do after a fortnight from this date? In 
its ante-mortem deposition it has avowed a 
death-bed repentance on the subject of slay- 
ery, and the political rights of the negro ; it 
does not dare to take its old position om the 
question of State rights and secession ; it has 
professed acceptation of all the results of the 
suppression of the rebellion—what will re- 
main for it to do? Without these it is no 
longer itself. What will be its political stock 
in trade? What can it set forth, even to its 
own scattering members, as the reason of its 
being? Nothing, absolutely nothing. It 
has no longer any principle of life. Not con- 
tent with sure death at the hands of its an- 
tagonist, at some time more or less remote, 
it has opened its own veins and let out its 
own blood, and the result has been sucha 
collapse as was never known before in the 
annals of political quackery. In truth, there 
is no longer any Democratic party. There 
are certain fragments which, like the ruins of 
a planet, may continue to revolve, and form 
themselves into the rings and satellites of 
the political heavens ; but the coherence of 
the party as a body is at anend. It must 
break up, resolve itself into its clements, 
disappear as an entity, and be distributed 
here, there, and elsewhere through the dark- 
ling void in which it has gone to destruction. 

‘This is the real condition of the party, to 
which it has been brought by the desperate 
folly of the Baltimore Convention. But it, 
doubtless, will for a while keep up the name 
and pretense of a living organization. Like 
Monsieur Valtcmare, in Poe’s hideous and 
wonderful story, it will be before the world 
powerless, motionless, dead to all intents 
and purposes, yet uttering dreadful speech, 
which seems to come from the grave, to which 
it is fittedin allexcept putrescence. But ere 
long the trick will be played out; the mes- 
meric spell which keeps its really parted soul 
in some relation with its really disorganized 
body will be broken, and it will fall visibly 
into the decay which has been its actua! con- 
dition since the 10th of last July.—New York 
Times. 
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Privileged Murder. 


The horrible travesty of justice which re- 
sulted in. the acquittal of Mrs. Fair has al- 
ready begun to bear its legitimate fruits. The 
rash attack made by young Crittenden upon 
his father’s assassin, as we find it described 
in the San Francisco papers, was an error 
which the young man’s family and friends 
have every reason to deplore. Whether his 
intention was to kill the woman, or only to 
frighten her from the city, the attempt must 
be unequivocally condemned by every right 
judgment. Public opinion ia San Francisco, 
we are fain to bekeve, must speedily drive 
Mrs. Fair into an exile which civilized so- 
ciety everywhere should be willing to con- 
firm and continue. That justice which the 
law sometimes denies, the universal contempt 
and abhorrence of mankind often replaces, 
and young Crittenden only wrongs his own 
desire for vengeance by an act which gives 
the murderess a plausible excuse for assuming 
the role of the martyr. 

But, having thus expressed our entire dis- 
approval of Mr. Crittenden’s course, we may 
be permitted to repeat that it was but the 
natural outcome of the events which pre- 
ceded it. The maddening sense of outrage, 
the frenzy of despair and ‘humiliation, which 
must possess a man who sees his father bru- 
tally shot down in cold blood, and the mur- 
deress tranquilly exonerated by a jary of her 
countrymen, hardly any effort of imagination 
will help one to realize without actual expe- 
rience. Such verdicts as this which has just 
disgraced San Francisco, and which has many 
no less disgraceful precedents, must ‘neces- 
sarily cause men to forget that distinction of 
sex which such women as Mrs. Fair remember 
only when they need it as the shield of most 
unwomanly crimes. If women resort to the 
weapons of men, they must expect to be met 
with men’s weapons; if they deliberately 
unsex themselves, it is hard to see on what 
score they can any longer claim consideration 
by reason of their sex, And if juries persist 
in holding forth to women this virtual immu- 
nity of murder, there can be but one issue 
from the violence of human passions. If 

young Crittenden should kill Mrs, Fair for 

illing his father, the jury that acquitted her 
might very possibly hang him. Pablic sen- 
timent might even assent to the punishment 
but it would be with a,conscious shock. And 
the next man who, under similar circum- 
stances, shot the next woman would proba- 
bly not be hanged at all; in other words, we 
should revert to a primitive condition of so- 
cial anarchy, ae 

To escape this inevitable and logical re- 
sult two things are necessary ; first, such a 

eneral reform of our jury system “as shall 

nce and not: the 
essential qualification of a juror; second, a 
resolute and final declaration of public opin- 





ion against any recognition of sex in crime. 
A rs mg sovtavee combviobed after a fair 
trial, must be regarded and treated precisely 
asa man in the same condition; the fact 
that she is a woman must in no case blind her 
judges to the fact that she is a murderer, or 
avail so much as a feather’s weight to pre- 
serve her from the full sentence of the law. 
And if to hang women be repugnant to the 
spirit of modern civilization, as seems clearly 
to be the case, let that fact also be recog- 
nized on the statute-books, but let a suitable 
penalty be substituted and impartially en- 
forced. No law is better than a law habitu- 
ally overridden ; no class is so dangerous to 
the public welfare as a class which feels 
itself to be privileged fer evil. Neither that 
indulgent gallantry which is a part of social 
education, nor that deeper feeling of rever- 
ence for womanhood inherent in the blood 
of Northern races, must blind us to the truth 
that women can and do commit the most 
atrocious crimes, and that bad women are 
even more dangerous, as they are more re- 
volting, than bad men. Until we give earn- 
est and practical enforcement of this truth 
in our murder trials, our laws against homi- 
cide might as well, so far as real justice is 
—— be repealed at once.—New York 
wmnes, 
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Mr. Greeley as 2 Lobbyist. 


» 


The Poughkeepsie Eagle has not been 
frightened by the dluster of the Tribune out 
of its allegations in regard to Mr. Greeley’s 
attempt to bribe a member of the Printing 
Committee of the Thirty-Fourth Congress. 
Mr. Greeley’s recent course of scurrilous 
slander upon people of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, and his refusal to take account of 
the specific denials of his charges made by 
such men as Vice President Colfax, Senator 
Wilson, and Speaker Blaine, combine to 
render his testimony on his own behalf ex- 
tremely liable to suspicion. His credibility 
will not be improved by the following letter, 
which appears in to-day’s issue of the Pough- 
keepsie Kagle. The writer of the letter is, in 
the words of the Eagle, ‘‘Hon. T. T. Flag- 
ler, formerly member of Congress from 
Niagara county, in this State, the President 
of the Holly Manufacturing Company, and 
one of the first men of Western New York, 
whose veracity no man will venture to ques- 
tion :”” 

Lockport, N. Y., Oct. —, 1872. 
John I. Platt, Esq.: 


DEAR Sik: I have received yours of —., 
with printed slip inclosed. * * * The facts 
in brief are: I was one of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing of the Thirty-fourth Congress. 
That committee had the oversight of the 
printing and primarily the disposal of the 
binding. Cornelius Wendell had been elected 
Public Printer, and was also desirous of re- 
ceiving the binding. Pending the proposal 
of the binding by contract, Horace Grecley 
came to my room at Willard’s Hotel, and 
proposed that it should be given to Wendell, 
who, he said, would give twelve thousand 
dollars for it, which, he added, would be use- 
ful for election purposes. Iwas amazed that 
he should come to me with such a propo- 
sition, and indignant that he should suppose 
I would favor it.. I am not aware that he 
broached the subject to my associates on the 
committee—Messrs. Nichols, of Ohio, and 
Cragin, of Massachusetts. I related the cir- 
cumstance immediately thereafter to some of 
my Congressional associates, and denounced 
Mr. Greeley for thus becoming the agent of 
Wendell, who was an active Democrat and 
notorious lobbyist, and especially in his being 
the bearer of a proposition to pay money for 
the binding contract. Among those to whom 
I mentioned the circumstance at the time, I 
recollect Messrs. E. B. Morgan, of this State, 
and Washburne, of Maine,.who, I have no 
doubt, remember how emphatically they 
joined in condemning Mr. Greeley for the 
act. You are aware that I referred to the 
circumstance in a private conversation at the 
residence of a mutual friend as among the 
things which went to form my estimate of 
Mr. Greeley’s character. While I regret the 
publicity, I stand to the truth of the state- 
ment as [ now relate it. * * * 

Your, truly, T. T. FLAGLER, 


This, as will be observed, is a direct con- 
tradiction of the ‘‘ authorized ”’ denial made 
inthe Tribune of Monday, in regard to the 
original charge. Mr. Greeley was not a 
member of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, but 
he seems to have had somewhat of a passion 
for lobbying about that time. It was during 
the second session (1856) of this same Con- 
gress, that he received from Mr. John Stry- 
ker, of Rome, N. Y., one thousand dollars 
to influence the passage of a resolution in 
the interest of the Des Moines Navigation 
Company. In his sworn evidence before a 
Congressional Committee, Mr. Stryker said 
that he believed Mr. Greeley had misapplicd 
this money. From that time to this the 
destination of that one thousand dollars has 
never been’ explained, and from what is 
above stated in regard to the binding con- 
tract business, it seems tous that Mr. Gree- 
ley’s connection with it will be as difficult to 
explain away as his partnership with Tweed 
or his disposal of the Des Moines bribery 
fund.—N. Y. Times. 
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Some Facts About the Oyster. 


_ 


The oyster when spawning does not cast 
its eggs like other fish, but dissolves, agit 
were, a part of its own body, which passes 
off in long, slender threads, as fine as a spi- 
der’s web, upon which are congregated mil- 
lions of little eggs, not visible to the naked 
eye, but which when put under a powerful 
magnifying glass astonishes the beholder by 
their number. It is estimated that about 
seventy per cent. of the spawn is destroyed 
by fish, and about ten per cent. from other 
causes, leaving twenty per cent. to ‘ind their 
way into market. These little “seed,” 
clinging to whatever they touch, generally to 
old oysters, snd the many little shells one 
often sees clinging to large oysters, are but 
the growth of these seed. When oysters 
have spawned in a clear place, and free from 
their fish enemies, their growth is very rapid 
until they attain the size of a quarter of a 
dollar; and it is at this period of their exist- 
ence that the oystermen take them ‘or trans- 
planting. The shells are very thin, and the 
inside meat scarcely larger than‘a shirt but- 
ton, and having the rest of. the shell filled 
with a milky fluid, which in time forms the 
body of the fish. Oysters, after they are 
transplanted, are, with few exceptions, not 
fit to eat under three years. It might |be 
supposed that the oyster, with its hard shéll, 
was free from all danger, but such is not the 
case. He has two deadly enemies—the star- 
fish and the borer. ‘The former will fasten 
on the mouth of an oyster, and in a short 
time suck the life out of him. The latter, 
with his little saw and gimlet bill, bores 
through his shell, and, once through, the 
oyster is soon destroyed. 
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The ‘** Poverty’ of the South, 


The more sensible and far-seeing Southern 
journals are beginning to denounce the Gree- 
leyite editors’ and speakers who so flip- 
pantly magnify the sufferings and poverty 
of that portion of the Union. The Vicks- 
burg Times, whose editor has good oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information respecting 
Mississippi, speaks most cheerfully of the 
business prospects of that city and State, 
and says: ‘* Itis a noticeable fact that there 
is a greater amount of prosperity in locali- 
ties where there are plenty of Northern 
people, and political and other opinions are 
tolerated. Take Corinth and Canton for jn- 
stance. But there is no ‘abounding poverty’ 
anywhere in Mississippi. She has produced 
the largest corn crops in 1872 ever known jin 
her history, and her other crops will bring as 
much money into her borders as that of any 
previous year. We see no cause of 


laint, except at croakers and repiners.’??— 
New York Times ; ~ 


The Abolition of Slavery in the 
Colonies—Text of the Peti- 
tion for the Measure. 


- The following is a translation of the peti- 
tion for the immediate abolition of slavery 
which has just been presented to the Cortés 
by the Spanish Abolition Society ; 

To the Senate: 

The undersigned, President, Vice Presi- 
dent, members, and Secretaries of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Spanish Abolition Society, 
respectfully come before the Senate and 
show as follows: 

First. That the definitive law of abolition, 
referred to by the preparatory law of July 
4, 1870, and which has been solemnly and 
repeatedly promised by the Spanish Govern- 
ment before the Chambers and to forcign 
Cabinets, has not been promulgated. 

Second. That the preparatory law of 1870, 
notwithstanding its urgent character, has re- 
mained in suspense, so far as its principal ar- 
ticles are concerned, until the appearance of 
the regulations published in the Gaceta de 
Madrid August 18, 1872. 

| ng That — a. referred to not 
only ignore completely the grave interroga- 
tories made by the Captain General of Cuba 
concerning the fulfillment of the fifth article 
of the preparatory law, but also from the na- 
ture of many of these provisions render 
necessary another new series of*‘explana- 
tory’”’ regulations, besides needlessly multi- 
plying administrative agencies. 

Fourth. That these slaves also are of right 
free, in consequence of their manumission by 
the Cuban insurgents, remain in slavery, al- 
though according to the fifth article of the 
law of 1870, the State may not hold in servi- 
tude the slaves which it now possesses 
through confiscation. 

Fifth. That the failure to execute the pre- 
paratory law, followed upon the promise of 
many Cuban slave-holders to bring before the 
Government a project of abolition, (as ap- 
pears by official telegrams of July 2 and 15, 
1870,) without the fulfillment hitherto of such 
promise. 

Sixth. That the Official Gazette of Porto 
Rico is constantly publishing notices of man- 
umission freely accorded by masters to their 
slaves, and that the number of these has been 
reduced from 43,361 in 1868 to 31,041 at the 
present time. 

Seventh. That the Cuban insurrection has 
caused the dispersion or death of two-thirds 
of the slave population of the central and 
eastern districts of the island, which in 1862 
amounted to about 180,000 souls, 

Eighth. That, according to official declara- 
tions, the Cuban insurrection is mainly sup- 
ported by slaves and fugitive Chinese. 

Considering—First. That ‘‘slavery is an 
outrage upon hnman nature, and a stigma 
upon the only nation in the civilized world 
which continues to uphold it,’ according to 
the eloquent and manly declaration of the 
Superior Revolutionary Committee of Madrid, 
on the 15th of October, 1869. 

Second. That the existence of slavery is 
totally incomprehensible in the dominions of 
a nation which, like the Spaniards, won ‘‘for 
themselves’’ the Constitution of 1869, and 
recognized the existence of the inherent and 
inalienable rights of man.’”’ 

Third. That as often as our Antilles have 
been consulted on the subject, just so often 
have these far-away Spaniards proposed to 
the metropolis the abolition of slavery, as is 
proved by the reports of the Commissioners 
of 1866 and the bills presented and sustained 
by the Deputies of the Island of Porto Rico 
in all the Congresses to which they have 
been called. 

Fourth. That the question of slavery being 
now a question of the rights of men, the Min- 
isters and authorized representatives of the 
great free nations have protested against it 
and against the course of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and that at the present time a great 
movement of public opinion against our atti- 
tude is spreading in foreign lands, whose re- 
sult we should foresee while protesting 
against our national shame! 4 

Fifth. That the ill-success of the prepara- 
tory law need not and should not surprise 
those who have studied the history of the 
emancipation of labor, wherein it is seen that 
such half-way measures have invariably 
failed, and that the legislators have been 
obliged to take more radical steps, as was 
the case in Jamaica, St. Thomas, and the 
French colonies, and as is to-day the case in 
Brazil. 

Sixth. That as the abolition of slavery at 
the present juncture might be a highly politic 
measure to terminate the insurrection of 
Cuba, as its postponement would be a fresh 
motive for resistance, as in the Island of San 
Domingo in 1793 and 1804. 

The Senate is, therefore, prayed to con- 
sider and adopt a definitive law for the imme- 
0 abolition of slavery in Cuba and Porto 

tico. 

MADRID, Sept. 22, 1872. 

—— = oO 
A Mexican Circus. 


A Fall-Fleaged Mexican Circus and a Drove 
of Wild Balls in Brooklyn. 

Our readers must have noticed for some 
days past a caravan passing through the 
streets, from the interior of which a brass 
band thunders forth strange melodies with 
much braying of brazen instruments, while 
behind the powerful wagon a squad of 
strangely-clad horsemen gallop to and fro in 
single file, wearing the serapes and huge 
sombreros of the Mexican vaquero, or cattle 
herdsmen. These men ride small, but vigor- 
ous and ficet, mustang ponies, and are the 
most daring horsemen probably that ever 
visited New York city. Yesterday, at the 
Capitoline grounds in Brooklyn, the Mexican 
circas company exhibited in presence of a 
small, but select, audience. Thosewho have 
read Mayne Reid’s highly-sensational hunt- 
ing novels may have formed some idea of 
what these hardy vaqueros of the debatable 
land on the Texan and Mexican frontiers can 
do in the way of riding, with or without sad- 
dle. As it is, it is necessary to see the per- 
formanee to understand it. There are nine 
horsemen in the company, who have all been 
bred in Mexico and Texas from childhood, 
the principal of whom are named Thomas, 
an American-Mexican ; Morosco, Carquiero, 
Kossuth, and Lopez. Thomas was the chief 
ranchero for President Benito Juarez, who 
had ninety farms in the sister Republic, and 
he is certainly one of the most expert horse- 
men we have ever beheld. While dashing 
at headlong speed on his fiery mustang he 
stooped, without stopping his. speed, and 
picked up a white handkerchief from the 
grass, Leon then was the next to appear 
on the scene. A savage and enraged Texan 
bull was brought forth, and Leon suceess- 
fully threw the lariat over his horns and 
brought him up standing on his hind legs, 
although he made desperate efforts to gore 
thé spectators, who ran wildly out of his 
reach. Then Leon jumped on his back, rode 
him around the grounds to the bull’s utter 
discomfiture, and all the while smoked a Ha- 
vana cigar with the greatest coolness posai- 
ble. Carquiero threw a wild mustang a com- 
plete somerset. by the tail while the latter 
was going at full speed—a most astonishin 
feat. Four of the riders, while going at a 
speed that made the spectators dizzy, in the 
twinkling of an eye drew up in an even line, 
the mustangs panting and endeavoring to 
break loose from the inevitable grasp of their 
riders. A smart pony, with,as many tricks 
as Ben Butler possesses, was lassoed by the 
riders and brought up standing. ‘Then there 
wag a pony race to see who should own the 
odd steer, as it is customary with vaqueros 
in Mexico, and no such speed has ever been 
seen on a race track in America as was made 
in a spurt of three-quarters of a mile by these 
wonderfal horsemen yesterday, It is a pity 
that these splendid horsemen and bull riders 
and bull tamers could not have an opportu- 
ity toexhibit at Jerome Park or at Prospect 
Park, where a jange asosenbinge of both sexes 
might have an o ty to witness their 





unexampled feats of horsemanship. Asitis, 
[they can remain but a few days at the Capi- 
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‘suade them to the contrary. 


toline grounds, as no other place coulil be 
found large enough for the exhibition, |For 
grace, management of the horse, simpleness 
of riding, and perfect agility in the saddle, or 
bareback riding, they are unequaled. Their 
saddles weigh sixty pounds, and their stir- 
rups are very clumsy, but they do not seem 
to mind their incumbrances whatever. A 
comical Irishman offered himself as a victim 
to be lassoed, and two horsemen galloped 
their mustangs at full speed after him, throw- 
ing their lassoes with the greatness swiftness, 
but the Irshman was too much for the Mexi- 
cans, as he ran all over the field in sucha 
zigzag manner that the vanqueros were com- 
pletely vanquished, and the Irishman raised 
much laughter from the crowd. It is a very 
dangerous thing, however, to do, as it might 
possibly result in a broken neck to the vic- 
tim who is lassoed by the wild Mexicans. 
Altogether this exhibition is the most novel 
one that has ever been offered to the New 
York public by any strangers in the circus 
line of business. —N. Y. Herald, 17th. 
>_> eo __——_ 
Castelar on the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion. 


Behold, while a king remains in Europe, 
war rages and labor languishes! An elo- 
uent example is offered to you bordey that 
should enlighten your conscience. free 
people—Democratic, Federal, Republican— 
the people of the United States—had griev- 
ances to redress, claims to settle, injuries to 
avenge against the English monarchy, whose 
statesmen, impatient to put an end to a pow- 
erful rival, and disturbed by the sight of a 
successful Democracy, favored the slave aris- 
tocracy of the South in the recent civil war, 
and helped them to fit out piratical cruisers 
on the seas! They! the English, who glo- 
ried in their abolition of slavery! And when 
the great day of judgment came for all their 
offenses, the people of the Republic chose 
not the horrors of a just war, but the pacific 
councils of an arbitration; not the shock of 
armies, but the pleadings of jurists; not the 
victory of the sword, but the judicial sen- 
tence of a high tribunal that condemned their 
powerful adversaries; so giving a signal ex- 
ample of justice and opening a new epoch in 
international law. Meanwhile, on opposite 
sides of the Rhine, two proud Ceesars con- 
fronted each other with hate, and, for com- 
plaints easily adjusted, for frivolous pretexts 
rather than for weighty reasons, because 
they had crowns to glorify, sceptres to 
strengthen, dynasties to invigorate—ends 
which could not be attained by the peaceful 
means so natural to a solid democracy, but 
only by war, by fire, by death, the nourish- 
ment of npr altace | immolated populous 
cities, they converted entire provinces into 
ve yards, they-stirred up hateful fires that 
evoured monuments of science and art, and 
over the soil soaked with tears they strewed 
countless victims, as if to prove to the stolid 
and the blind that kings are not, as in their 
mystic phrase they pretend to be, the repre- 
sentatives of God, but the fatal genii of Evil, 
untimely born of that hell of sorrow and of 
crime that afilicts the earth! (Stormy, pro- 
longed, and frantic applause, interrupting the 
orator for some moments in his speech.] 


A Vast Corruption Fand. 


We have heard much of the infamy of using 
so much money in elections. Mr. Greeley 
has made it a standing accusation against the 
Republicans that they were using vast sums 
of money to re-elect Gen. Grant; and some 
of his friends have not hesitated to say that 
the national treasury was made to suffer to 
meet the extraordinary drain. Knowing how 
grossly exaggerated were the statements as 
to the amount of money spent by the Repub- 
lican State and National Committees we have 
from time to time given statements and facts 
to disabuse the public mind. Judge of our 
utter amazement, in view of such facts, upon 
hearing that the Democracy have raised two 
millions and a half of dollars, to be used in 
the remaining days of the campaign in the 
closely-contested States! That we are not 
indulging in random statement, based upon 
Republican gossip or idle rumor, we give our 
authority, the Washington correspondent of 
that old and well-known Greeley journal, the 
Lynchburg Virginian. In a lengthy letter, 
well-written, and in which he affects to speak 
by authority, he says: 


‘Two millions and a half of dollars have 
already been raised, and, I am assured, will 
be expended only where it is most needed, 
and fvery properly, only. for promoting the 
success of the Presidential ticket. Candi- 
dates for minor offices will have to look for 
money elsewhere than to the fumd in the 
hands of the Liberal and Democratic Na- 
tional Committees.’’ 


Where has this fabulous sum come from ? 
For what is it to be used? Does any one 
suppose that a twentieth of that sum can 
be used honestly and fairly in promoting the 
election of Mr. Greeley? It is time, indeed; 
for alarm when it is thus unblushingly stated 
that millions of dollars have been raised to 
control the elections of this country in the in- 
terests of the Democracy.— Chronicle, 

eh a Oo 
Those Connecticut Towu Elec- 


tions. 


In their anxious search for possible crumbs 
of comfort, the Greeleyites have tried to cheat 
their readers into the belief that the Con- 
necticut town elections showed large Demo- 
cratic gains. And on this point the New 
Haven Palladium says: ‘‘ Even were this the 
case it would be a matter of the very slight- 
est consequence, so far as the vote of next 
month is concerned. But the facts are very 
different from what they represented them to 
be. Official returns from the town clerks of 
155 towns show that the Republicans have 
carried 69, the Democrats 48, and 37 have 
elected mixed tickets, by far the larger por- 
tion having a majority of Republican officers. 
Corrected returns give nine towns, which 
were Democratic last year, as gained by the 
Republicans, viz: Bethlehem, Cromwell, 
Ledyard, Madison, Newtown, North Haven, 
Sprague, Plymouth, and Vernon. Five towns, 
which last year were Republican or mixed, 
are this year Democratic, viz: Andover, 
Bethel, Danbury, Naugatuck, and Wilton. 
There is not an intelligent Democrat in the 
State but knows that his party was never in 
a fecbler or more disorganized condition, and 
all the bragging in the world. will not. per- 
Orders were 
given from the Liberal Committee to tele- 
graph gains, with the hope of influencing the 
elections in the States which voted on Tues- | 
day, but now that they have voted, it is a 
waste of perverse ingenuity to try to keep up 
the deception.” 
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Open Windows. 

It is a poor plan to sleep ina room, the 
windows of which are open, on a cold, or 
damp night. Very much has been written on 
this subject, and written unwisely ; the facts 
are that whoever sleeps uncomfortably cool 
will get sick. To open a window when the 
mercury is at zero, is an absurdity. The 


g | colder a sleeping apartment is, the more un- 


healthy does it become, because cold con- 
denses the carbonic acid formed by the breath- 
ing of the sleeper. It settles near the floor 
and is rebreathed, and if in a ve condensed 
form, he will dio before themom g. Hence, 
te re eh galonat by Raghn ercr The 
rst » you mus ortably warm: 
during sleep, otherwise you are not refreshed, 


and inflammation of the Junge may be a- 
thin a few da 8. 
‘fireplace 


. windows are opened 
it is well to have them down at the top two 


crue’ g ys ome ht ros penal ecu 
8 é iniasmic tudes, particular 

ils moat important oles ws al external 

ws. : ! , 

dampness in the $ 


atmosphere ; 
otherwise, they be left open in the man- 
nar above mandisuel: 


The Horse Epidemic. 


What Henry Bergh Says Abont It. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

The terrible epidemic at this time’ prevail- 
ing among horses here and elsewhere, and 
which threatens to paralyze trade and loco- 
motion, if not arrested, has caused the un- 
dersigned to institute inquiries as to the most 
efficacious means of treating thé afflicted ani- 
mals, and the following advice and sugges- 
tions are recommended, being the results of 
the experience of the eminent surgeons at- 
tached to the society, along with others 
equally skillful : 

That the disease is influenza, in an aggra- 
vated form, seems to be self-evident, and the 
remedies usually employed in the treatment 
of the human patient are found to be most 
serviceable in the case of the horse. Com- 
plete rest, warm blankets, non-exposure to 
draughts of air, disinfectants, and total ab- 
sence of bleeding and prostrating cathartics, 
as a rule, should be observed. Twenty or 
thirty drops of tincture of iron, in a gill of 
Janjaica rum, diluted with water, and given 
every four hours, in order to preserve the 
strength of the horse ; or, the tincture of ar- 
nica will produce relief. A plaster bound 
around the throat, composed of one portion 
of Cayenne pepper and two of flaxseed, mixed 
with vinegar, is excellent. Frequently re- 
move the feited discharge from the nostrils, 
always using warm water. Another: per- 
fect rest, clean stable, tempting diet, and 
stimulating liniment applicd to the tliroat. 
Another remedy is rest, comfortable bedding, 
bandaging the extremities, fumigations of 
boiling water to assist the discharge at the 
nose, with cough mixture of liquorice-root 
and molasses. Administer tonics and stimu- 
lants if appetite fails and weakness ensues. 

There is a moral as well as material aspect 
to the present subject, and the moment seems 
opportune to allude to it. That the horse, 
the most generous and indispensable servant 
of mankind, is, as a rule, in our country, held 
in lower estimate than elsewhere, and more 
generally rated-—particularly by large cor- 
porations—among their inanimate property, 
must be conceded. With many such it is a 
mere question of money, and the only point 
of interest to the stockholders being the one 
which indicates the dividend, the question of 
humanity is not an active principle; and 
hence the disabled horse, and the disabled 
car or stage, are placed in the same category. 
Indeed, the careful housing, washing, oiling, 
and repairing of the senseless vehicle has of- 
ten appeared to me to be in marked contrast 
to the inadequate consideration bestowed on 
the weary, maimed, and emaciated creature, 
which, with drooping head and supplicating 
look, remains in the pelting storm, or is 
domiciled in the damp, dark, foul-smelling 
cellar below the strect. 

This is not only unprofitable, it is some- 
thing more ; it is a crime. The horse, ever 
since his domestication, has been one of tlic 
pester elements of human progress and 

appiness, and it is not exaggerating his im- 
portance to say that civilization would be al- 
most impossible without him. Pray heaven 
this truth may never be made practically evi- 
dent by the annihilation of this precious 
friend of our race, 

His feed, moreover, which should be of the 
best quality, is gencrally a composition 
wherein economy is most conspicuous; and 
this is furnished to animals which are.com- 
pelled to travel cightcen or twenty miles 
every day. The question again presents 
itself, which has been so often argued before, 
may not “‘dummy engines” take the place of, 
or supplement, the services of the horse? 
Two or three inventions, combining all the 
requirements of safety in speed, absence of 
noise and smoke, have been submitted 
to this society, and there exists but little 
prejudice to oppose their adoption. The fear 
of alarming horses is about the only objec- 
tion; but, with infinite more cause, the ani- 
mals along Greenwich strect have become 
familiar with even that crashing noise of the 
railroad over their heads. By substituting 
these noiseless engines, which can be arrested 
in half the time of a horse-car, tenfold the 
number of passengers could be transported 
from one end of this island to the other in 
about one-third of the time. 

Yours respectfully, Henry Beran, 

President. 
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Death Among the Ilorses. 


The disease which has so generally at- 
tacked the horses of this city is not in itself 
of a fatal nature. Death is caused simply by 
improper treatment and excessive sigiitine. 
The nature of the disease is simply that‘of a 
catarrh or influenza, and the horse sheuld be, 
treated in the same manner asa human being 
similarly affected. To effect a cure it is sim- 
ply necessary to give warm flaxseed téa, Very 
thick, so as to be mucilaginous, and to bathe 
the feet and legs with warm water, at the 
same time covering the body with blankets. 
A horse suffering from the complaint is. not 
likely to cat much food, but such as is offered 
him should be thoroughly cooked, and ought 
to be pure meal. a 

In connection with this cure there should 
be used substances to purify the atmosphere 
and neutralize its malarious elements. _The 
best articles to accomplish this end-are sul- 
phurous acid and carbolic acid. While act- 
ing in a somewhat different manner, both 
these substances are valuable. They are 
cheap, and no possible harm can accrue from 
their being sprinkled on the stable fidors, 
while much good may result therefrom.:- As 
a preventive, these chemicals are alse of 
much value, not only at the present time of 
danger, but at all times, for there are few 
stables wherein gases deleterious to health 
are not generated by the want of proper 
cleansing. Too many of the stables of our 
city are below the ground level, and both 
damp and unwholesome. 

Bniefly, then, every man should treat his 
horses in this crisis just as he would himself, 
if attacked with a bad cold, proportioning the 
dose to the relatively stronger organism. 
Aconite, belladonna, other strong drugs, and 
bleeding, are among the means of sending 
the carcasses of the horses to the rendering 
establishments. If moderately and properly 
treated, the disease will probably have passed 
away in ten days, but every horse improperly 
dealt with will be left with a lingering disease 
analogous to the human pneumonia or con- 
sumption. 

As yet there appears no decided change in 
the character of the weather, and until this 
‘occurs, no abatement of the disease from 
natural causes can be expected. When ‘we 
shall have bright sunshme, whether it be 
warm or seasonably cool, the malarious  dis- 
ease will vanish almost simultaneously with 
the damp fogginess of the present, atmos- 
phere. But as we cannot control the ele- 
ments, we may now create the ozone, which 
destroys the malaria, by the use of the 
chemicals alluded to, just as nature creates 
it by the electric nature of her warm sun- 
shine acting on the moist air.—N. Y. Times. 
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—M. Thiers has made an announcement 
which will be received with some incredulity. 
He has asserted that two thousand bombs, of 
the Orsini pattern, are now in the hands of 
the Parisian Communists. Now, this is 
surely intended as a joke. After Killing 
thousands of Communists in the capture of 
Paris, and exiling tens of thousands to penal 
colonies, to say nothing of those who have 


‘been shot from time to time at Satory, it is 


preposterous for M. Thiers to ‘assert ‘that 
there are enough Communists left in-Paris to 
take of two thousand bombs. Docs 
each of the half-dozen Communists who. may 
yet survive carry four or five hundred bombs 

his personal pocket; or is the entire Tot of 
two thousand bombs hidden under the mat- 
tress of the boldest of the half-dozen? : If 
the French President really desired that guch 
tales as this should gain credit, he ought to 
have rescued from death or deportation a .suf- 
ficient number of his enemies to render the 
assertion that they contemplated a new in- 





surrection not ridiculous on its face.—N. FY. 
Times 
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FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
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Complete liberty and exact equality in the en- 
joyment of all civil, political, and public rights 
should be established and effectually maintained 
throughout the Union by efficient State and 
Federal legislation. Neither the law nor its ad- 
ministration should admit of any discrimination 
in respect of citizens, by reason of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.—A Plank in 
the Platform of the Philadelphia Convention. 





Our Last Appeal. 


—_— 


This is the last opportunity the NEw 
NATIONAL ERA will have, for addressing its 
readers and friends, prior to the momentous 
election, which is to decide the destiny of 
the Republic during the next four years. In 
the canvass, from its inception until now, 
this paper, to the extent of its ability, has 
peformed its part in diffusing formation, and 
conducting the public mind to wise and patri- 
otic conclusions. It has faithfully supported 
the principles of the Republican party, and 
earnestly commended Ulysses S. Grant for 
President, and Henry Wilson for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. At last, as at 
first, itis not ashamed of its position. It 
has nothing to retract or to explain, and now 
does its whole duty in urging upon every one 
n the circle of its influence to do theirs, and 

eave no honorable means unemployed, which 

can contribute to a glorious triumph of Re- 
publican principles on Tuesday, the 5th of 
November. Not only has nothing transpired 
to divest Horace Greeley and Liberal Repub- 
licanism of their mischievous, wicked, and 
dangerous tendencies ; but every week since 
they came upon the scene has abounded in 
developments, showing that their triumph 
would be an inexpressible ealamity to the 
whole country, and especially to the colored 
citizens of the Republic; while on the other 
hand, all the wily and persistent attempts to 
disparage and blacken the character of U. 
S. Grant, have left him at this late hour of 
the canvass freer from all blemishes on his 
reputation, nobler in character, and more 
elevated in policy than he appeared at the 
beginning. Slanders have been refuted; 
imputations have been brushed away, and 
U.S. Grant, in his silence and equanimity, 
is recognized not only as the great soldier, 
who saved the Republic, but the safe ruler, 
who can conserve, and will conserve its 
highest interests. Hence, while we have not 
the least doubt of his election, we take the 
occasion of this last opportunity to call for 
every voice and every vote, in order that his 
election shall be complete, triumphant, over- 
whelming, and glorious. 





Downward. 


Among the many evidences of the absence 
of anything like true convictions in Mr. Gree- 
ley and his supporters of the Liberal persua- 
sion, there are none more striking than the 
changes they have gone through during their 
short career, out of solicitude to please and 
humor the Democrats, and probably even 
moved by fear, lest they might some day be 
thrown overboard as useless ballast by that 
august body. Indeed, from the moment the 
Democrats took them up as cats’-paws, they 
never took the trouble to conceal that they 
regarded them as such, and the Liberals obe- 
diently and abjectly submitted to all humilia- 
tions, went through all possible contortions, 
fathered the most disgraceful outrages, until 
they have actually come down to the level of 
the common Tammany politician. 

How proud, how independent and confident 
they set out! They assumed to be the re- 
presentatives of the very best element of the 
Republican party, called upon on account of 
their superior virtue, to purify it from the 
corruption and demoralization into which it 
had fallen and to restore it to its former 
splendor. Those were the sunny days of 
Liberalism, and Carl Schurz in a letter de- 
clared proudly that a fusion with the Demo- 
crats was to be thought of only on condition 
of the complete surrender of their party doc- 
trines, and the adoption of the Liberal plat- 
form. It is true, this was done ostensibly, 
yet only ostensibly, for in fact the Democrats 
had not given up the least thing which they 
might have brought forward in a strictly 
Democratic platform with any show of de- 
cency or hope of success. Protests against 
the fifteenth amendment and the payment of 
the national debt would have been simply 
ridiculous ; and, besides, Mr. Greeley, who 
had sold out to them long before, took gvod 
care through his wire-pullers in Cincinnati to 
open the back-door to them by inserting the 
recognition of State rights, on the strength 
of which they may make the fifteenth 
amendment a dead letter, by means of State 
legislation. A similar expedient was resorted 
to concerning free trade and protection, and 
Mr. Greeley, who for a good number of years 
had fought the State rights ‘“*heresy,”? and 
had always been an uncompromising protec- 
tionist, actually renounced his favorite doc- 
trines. Without presuming to interpret his 
ideas about conviction and honor, it is safe 
to say that the process must have been pain- 
ful and humiliating to his vanity. As thede- 
luded leaders were confident of carrying a 
large part of the Republican party with them, 
the pretense of Republicanism was kept up 
for a while longer. Although the Président 
was soundly and roundly abused and slan- 
dered, the members of the Cabinet and other 
leading Republicans were yet handled with 
some decency, as honest, well-intentioned, but 
rather unable and deluded men. From the 
moment however, it became evident 
that Liberalism would net take with 
the Republicans, there was no longer a 
limit either to Democratic exactions nor to 
Liberal concessions, The virtuous Doolittle 


spoke of “‘negro supremacy,” and the Tribune 
took it in silence. Mr. Saulsbury unburied 
the “white man’s t,”” and the 
Tribune did not notice it. But passive assent 
was not deemed a sufficient pledge ; the Lib- 
erals had to go through the disgraceful and 
mortifying performance of renouncing every 
one of their former utterances that was not 
in harmony with the extreme Democratic 
creed. They were made to fight their former 
allies so as to make return forever impossi- 
ble, and to commit them irrevocably to the 
Democracy. Then the great slander-mill 
was set in motion at a rate to amaze and 
eclipse even the merry old Blatherskite and 
its smaller competitors and imitators all over 
the country. Ku-Kluxism revived, but the 
Tribune, and the smaller shects to which it 
gives the watchword, denied it. The Georgia 
elections were marked by an almost unpre- 
eedented system of intimidation, but the 7r- 
bune called it a fair and honest election. 
Outrages on white and black Republicans 
are openly committed in Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Maryland; yet the Tribune, with its 
choir, makes the negroes out as the aggres- 
sors, and Mr. Tilton harps on the “‘ terrible 
provocations” given by the liberty-intoxi- 
cated negroes. Presently the Tribune of 
1872 has given the lie to that of 1868, by pre- 
tending to believe, and to make others be- 
lieve, that four years ago New York was 
fairly carried by the Democrats. Mr. Gree- 
ley, while on the swing, has duly eulogized 
and celebrated the rebel soldiers, scolded and 
reviled our own war veterans, and sealed his 
treason by the confession that his resistance 
to slavery was perhaps a mistake! 

Now, how little credit for conviction we 
may give to some men, we yet assume there 
is a good deal of human nature in them, and 
it is not natural that a man, even though he 
be considerably degraded, should all at once, 
without the slightest provocation but his own 
selfish ends, systematically attempt to under- 
mine the reputation of his tried friends and 
allies, paint them as enemies of their country, 
without feeling that he is engaged in a mean 
and dishonest business. Nor can he, day 
after day, give the lie to all his former asser- 
tions, eulogize that which he denounced a 
year ago, and revile that which he pretended 
to hold most sacred, without knowing that 
he is incurring the contempt and loathing, 
not only of his former associates, but also of 
those who use him to-day as a vile and wil- 
ling tool. It is fortunate for the Greeleyites 
that a few days more will put an end to the 
exhibitions of their own disgrace, for nobody 
can tell the antics they would go through at 
the bidding of their lords and masters; and 
still more fortunate it is for them that they 
have no chance of a victory, as no one either 
can measure the depth of political infamy 
into which they might have to plunge, sub- 
servient to the dictates of ex-rebels and Cop- 
perheads, who would make them the instru- 
ments with which to outdo Andrew Johnson, 
and restore in all but its name the old “‘white 
man’s government,”’ with the Constitution 
as it was. 








Spain and Cuba. 


Spain, of all European countries, offers the 
most deplorable illustration of the troubles, 
contradictions, and consequent evils in which 
a people will get entangled, who have not 
yet learned that they have no just claim to 
liberty, unless they are willing to extend it 
equally to all those over whom they hold 
sway. For many years the Spaniards have 
had to struggle against the odious despotism 
of the most depraved rulers; who over and 
again cheated them out of their rights, until 
at length they overthrew the dynasty, and it 
seems as if with a comparatively liberal con- 
stitution and a progressive ministry, under 
the leadership of Ruiz Zorrilla, they might 
improve and prosper, and enjoy as much 
happiness as can be expected to fall to the lot 
of anation that is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced to establish a Republic on the ruins 
of a decayed nionarchy. The great obstacle, 
however, lies in the domineering and tyran- 
nical spirit, the erroneous notions of honor, 
which seem to be inherent features of the 
national character, and have rendered the 
Spaniards hated and dreaded wherever they 
ruled as conquerors. Although they know 
how to assert their own rights, they only 
claim duties on the part of others, withou} 
being willing yet to acknowledge any obliga- 
tions towards those over whom they hold 
power. For several years Cuba has been ina 
state of revolution, provoked by a system of 
unbearable oppression and extortion, entirely 
at variance with the civilization of the age. 
In the early stages of the insurrection liberal 
concessions, granting full autonomy and 
representation to the island, might possibly 
have kept off the crisis for a while, and 
served to palliate the evils of the colonial 
system, anomalous in its very nature, and 
hardly endurable in its mildest form. The 
leaders of the Radicals and Republicans 
knew this full well, and would doubtless have 
advised conciliatory measures, but for their 
exact knowledge of the disposition of the 
majority of their countrymen, their delusions, 
arising largely from reminiscences of long 
by-gone Spanish grandeur and glory. Not a 
man could venture to set forth the simple 


ing odium on his head, and surrendering his 
influence. Thus a barbarous war has been 
waged; shocking deeds of cruelty have been 
committed in the name of the Government, 
especially by the Spanish volunteers, privi- 
leged robbers and murderers, who hold almost 
undisturbed sway, and whose crimes are ig- 
nored because there is neither power to en- 
force their obedience, nor the courage to risk 
their anger. The best blood of Spain and of 
Cuba has been shed in the contest; the 
treasury, always in a critical condition, has 
become utterly drained by the expenses of a 
fruitless and inglorious war ; and the means 
for its continuation are only obtained by 
ruinous war taxes, which fall heavily not 
only on the Cubans, but also on the Spanish 
residents of the island, whose loyalty is put 
rather to a hard test, 

One of the most odious features of this con- 
stitutional Government, is its position in re- 
spect to slavery. Among the European 
powers it is at present the only one that still 
upholds slavery in its colonies, although—en- 
tirely aside from the outrage perpetrated on 
human rights—mere expediency would urge 
its abolition, since the revolutionary pro- 
visional government of Cuba liberated the 
slaves at an early stage of the insurrection, 
and consequently derives an essential element 
of strength from the support of the blacks. 
It is true, two years ago, the Government, 
under the piessure of the opinion of the 
whole civilized world repeatedly and solemnly 
promised the enactment of a law providing 
for the abolition of slavery ; but thus far, it has 
not kept its word, and only a preparatory law 
was passed, one of those half measures, 
which, under the name of “ gradual emanci- 
pation,” leaves the majority of the present 
slave generation in hopeless, life-long servi- 





tude. Even this law, bowever—unsatis- 
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dictates of reason and justice, without bring- } 
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factory as it is—was not published until afew 
weeks ago, more than two years after its 


passage. ’ 

The attitude of the Government in refer~’ 
ence to this question has lately been com- 
mented upon in a petition for the immediate 
abolition of slavery, presented to the Cortes 
by the Spanish Abolition Society, which will 
be found in another column. The document, 
among whose signers we find the famous 
Emilio Castelar, is entirely free from the 
pompous and overloaded rhetoric so common 
among Spanish writers and orators, The 
urgency of theYabolition of slavery, its in- 
compatibility with the spirit of the consti- 
tution of 1869, the evils growing from grad- 
ual emancipation, and the manifest bad faith 
of the Government, are set forth with singu- 
lar power, simplicity, and lucidity, which 
cannot fail to convince any one, at all open 
to conviction; yet, so deep-seated and hope- 
less is the blindness even of those who claim 
to be looked upon as representatives of pro- 
gress, that after an animated debate the 
Senate refused to receive the petition. Of 
course, there can be no peace as long as the 
Spaniards will persist in shutting their eyes 
to self-evident truth, and imagine their na- 
tional honor involved in the possession of 
Cuba; for the spirit and civilization of the 
age cannot be defied with impunity. Cuba 
must some day belong to the Cubans ; slavery 
is doomed everywhere ; but thanks to per- 
verse resistance to the natural and necessary 
course of events, two countries may be 
nearly ruined for many years to come, thou- 
sands of lives sacrificed to a phantom of glory, 
unless higher wisdom should unexpectedly 
obtain control in the counsels of the nation, 
and achieve the natural solution at an earlier 
day. 








Iiow to Tell a Man He Lien. 


Since the New York Tribune has been un- 
der the management of Mr. Greeley’s per- 
sonal organist, it is almost every day severely 
criticised and denounced by the Republican 
press on account of the fabrications, the 
slanders, and hard names which it hurls like 
rotten eggs at the heads of everybody and 
everything opposed to Mr. Greeley. Its 
“‘liars,”’ ‘‘thieves,”’ “‘plunderers,”’ ‘‘corrup- 
tionists,’”’ ‘‘bribe-takers,’’ and the like, are 
duly brought home to it; yet, strange to 
say, to this very organ thanks are due for 
having furnished quite a valuable addition to 
the dictionary of polite phraseology. Of late 
it has become customary in refined society to 
express disbelief in some manifestly false and 
slanderous assertion, some malignant gos- 
sip, as may unfortunately sometimes be in- 
dulged in, even in the most fashionable cir- 
cles, by the simple question: ‘‘Have you 
been reading the Tribune?” We advocate 
the general adoption of this expression on ac- 
count of its exquisite politeness. ‘“‘Are you 
certain of it?’ ‘That seems incredible!”’ 
“T cannot believe it!’? How rude all this 
sounds compared to that courteous question : 
“Have you been reading the Tribune?’’ 
Your worst enemy cannot quarrel with you 
for it, and yet it is as striking, as explicit,.as 
much to the point as any of the organ’s own 
“liars” and “‘slanderers’’ with which it is so 
liberal. Let nobody deny that good may 
sometimes come from evil, and that sweet 
grapes will once in a while grow on thistles ! 











Love for Traitors and Hate for 
Loyalists. 


Mr. Greeley and all of his ‘‘ Liberal’’ fol- 
lowers, since they deserted the Republican 
party and cast in their lots with the rebel- 
Democracy, seem to have adopted all the 
hatred of the bitterest Copperhead rebel for 
the men who saved the Union, and all their 
love and admiration for the men who fought 
so desperately to destroy it. Their organs, 
from the Tribune down and wp, have 
uttered no word of commendation of loyal 
men. But imitating the cxample set by 
their leader in his insulting attack upon 
Union soldiers at Pittsburg and elsewhere, 
they have teemed with the vilest abuse of 
those who hazarded their lives and sacrificed 
their limbs or their health in defense of the 
Government, while they have been filled 
with the most fulsome praise of rebels and 
traitors. All their cfforts have been ex- 
erted to make treason honorable and loyalty 
odious, and thus to pave the way, if Greeley 
should be elected, for pensioning, by the 
Government, rebel soldiers and their widows 
and orphans. If we were to judge the Gree- 
leyites by the utterances of their leader and 
his ‘‘ organs,’’ we should do them no injustice 
in charging that, if the Government can pen- 
sion only one class, they would decide that 
it should be the ‘‘ Confederate” rather than 
the Federal soldiers. Were this not the 
sentiment which influences them they would 
certainly not exbibit so much hatred for the 
men who fought to save the Government and 
so much love for those who fought to 
destroy it. 








A Compliment te American In- 
gsenully. i 


An English contractor, who has accumu- 
lated a fortune of forty miHions of dollars by 
industry, enterprise, and skill, has recently 
published a pamphlet on ‘‘Work and Wages,” 
containing the result of his own practical ex- 
perience and observations. Among other 
things of interest to all classes of working- 
men, as well in this country as Great Britain, 
he shows that production in the United States 
is cheaper than in England, because the 
higher cost of labor leads to higher invent- 
iveness. 

American ironmasters are able to make 

cast-iron wheels that will stand an amount of 
wear and tear which even wrought-iron 
wheels made in England can hardly endure. 
A rainwater pipe in America will often be 
scarcely more than the eighth of an inch 
thick. In England it would be five times 
that thickness. In the hardware trade an 
American workman can earn double the 
wages of an English workman, but labor- 
saving appliances have been brought to such 
perfection that in twenty-five classes of hard- 
ware goods the United States are able to ex- 
port largely into countries in which the pay 
of artisans is scarcely a quarter of the wages 
paid in America. 
Such testimony as this from one so com- 
petent to give it, and yet whose prejudices 
and interests are all with our great commer- 
cial and manufacturing rival, as to the merits 
of the protective policy of our Government 
and its influence upon both the mental a:. 
physical well being of the American labore: 
and artisan, is especially valuable, and de- 
serves the careful consideration of those who 
are so earnestly laboring to destroy that 
policy. 
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THE Republican State Central Committee 
of Maryland express strong confidence in 
the ability of the Republicans of that State 
to carry three out of the five Congressional 
districts at the approaching election. Now 
every district is represented by a rebel Demo- 





erat. 


Progress of Our Industries. 


During the twelve years the Republican 
party has been in power our country has ad- 
vanced in wealth and general prosperity be- 
yond any other twelve years since we became 
an independent nation, notwithstanding 
the liberation of four millions of slaves, which 
before were estimated as mere property in 
our census returns, and the terrible destruc- 
tion of other property by the war. And this 
progress has been as marked in the Southern 
as in the Northern States. In 1860, manu- 
factures amounted in value to only $1,885,- 
861,676. In 1870, a period of ten years, in- 
cluding the war, they had reached the enor- 
mous value of $4,302,453,616. And a fair 
proportion of this progress was in the South- 
ern States, for their manufactures had in- 
creased from $292,285,411, in 1861, to 8688, 
364,432 in 1872. Taking all the slave States 
together, therefore, it will be seen that the 
manufactures had considerably more than 
doubled in spite of the war and the destruc- 
tion of slavery, while m several of them 
they have more than trebled and quadrupled 
in that time under the benign Republican 
policy. 

And their progress in agriculture is almost 
equally, though not proportionately, so large. 
By the destruction of slavery the system of 
feudalism upon which it rested, and which 
together constituted the curse of the South, 
their agricultural industry has been distri- 
buted amongst the whole people. The land 
has been subdivided into small plantations, 
and a wonderful stimulus has thereby been 
given that large class of laborers who before 
had no motive but the fear of the lash for 
work. Thus the number of farms between 
1860 and 1870 were increased from 764,867 
to 1,033,219, or more than 268,000, a number 
equal to all the land-owners in Great Britain 
and to the slave-owners in the palmy days of 
the “‘ institution.” 

Two conclusions may be drawn from these 
facts. One is that the best interests of the 
South demand a continuance of that policy 
which, under a wise and beneficent Republi- 
can Administration, has produced such fa- 
vorable results ; and the other is that there 
is no truth in the charges made by Greeley 
demagogues of wrong and oppression by the 
Government at the South and suffering 
among the people there. TH& Were never 
more prosperous than now, and never freer 
from wrong and oppression, except such as 
is perpetrated by their own lawless citizens 
upon loyal men. 





Treason Overysuled for Good. 


The Columbus (Ohio) State Journal says 
Greeley has done more in six months, by his 
friendship, towards destroying the Demo- 
cratic party than he did by his forty years of 
bitter and relentless opposition. This is un- 
doubtedly true, and if men were to be judged 
by the good they do rather than by the mo- 
tives which influence their conduct, Grecley 
should have a monument to his memory as 
high as the loftiest peak of the Andes. But 
as it is he must take his chance for immor- 
tality with the traitors whose rebellion was 
begun to destroy the Union, but ended in the 
destruction of slavery. Mr. Greeley’s was 
prompted by a determination to ruin the Re- 
publican party and ended in the overthrow of 
Democracy. By their motives posterity will 
judge each. 





A Fomenter of Discord and Vio- 
lence. 


Though Mr. Greeley made the duty of 
“shaking hands over the bloody chasm” the 
chief issue of the campaign, so far as he has 
been able to do so, and has clamored ‘from 
early morn to dewy eve”’ for ‘‘reconciliation”’ 
between the North and South, no man in the 
Union has done so much to keep alive and 
increase the animosity of Southern against 
Northern people by his wicked and malignant 
outcry against carpet-baggers. He has left 
no means untried to render the condition of 
Northern men who have settled South disa- 
greeable and their lives unsafe. For more 
than a year he and his paper have expended 
all their powers of 'vituperation and abuse 
upon these emigrants, and to fan into a flame 
the prejudices he had done so much to create. 
And this man Greeley claims to be a peace- 
maker and a just man. God save the mark! 
a 
Sure for Greeley. 





There seems to be very little doubt, that 
unless the Government take some measures 
to prevent such a wholesale slaughter of Re- 
publicans by the Greeleyites as took place 
there at the recent election, and to protect 
them in the right to vote, the electoral vote 
of Georgia will be given to Horace Greeley. 
the secession candidate. Besides that State 
he will probably carry Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Maryland, and Delaware. The Wilmington 
Commercial. protests against classing the 
‘blue hen’s chickens’? as Greeley worship- 
ers. He may carry ‘‘Old Vergirny,”’ if not 
New, and there the story must end. He will 
have no Northern State, and no other South- 
ern State than the ones we have named, un- 
less by such violence and outrage as won 
him Georgia last month. 





Another Republican Triumph! 


The decision of the Emperor of Germany, 
to whom was referred our dispute with Eng- 
land in regard to the San Juan boundary 
under the Treaty of Washington, has been 
decided in favor of the United States. This 
disposes of another question which for many 
years has been a source of irritation between 
the two countries, and is a brilliant triumph 
for the nation and for Gen. Grant’s adminis- 
tration. It secures us several valuable 
islands on our Northwest boundary in the 
vicinity of Vancouver’s Island, and an equal 
right with England to the navigation of the 
De Hara channel or canal between that island 
and thé main land. What will the Greeley 
snarley yaws have to say about it? 





The Difference. Which Do You 
Prefer? 


Gen. Grant, in forty-three months, has paid 
off $358,000,000 of the public debt; he will 
pay off in the fifty-three months he is to re- 
main in office $441,000,000 more, making 
$799,000,000 in all, at the same rate. The 
public debt, therefore, at the end of his time 
vill be only about $1,600,000,000, and the 
-nterest upon it more than twenty millions of 
dollars annually less than it is now. By the 
restoration of the rebel Democracy under 
(ireeley the debt would be increased $440,- 
000,000 at least, even if they did not get up 
another civil war to restore slavery! Choose 
ye this day which ye will support. 





THE Vjttsburg Commercial says : ‘It isun- 
derstood that Senator Thurman and most of 
the leading Ohio Democrats are secretly op- 
posed to Greeley. Nor is this disgust of the 
entire business confined to Ohio; it is every- 
where, and a grand stampede may be confi- 





dently looked for,’’ 





Preparing for the Contest. 


The Greeley Governor of Georgia is not 
satisfied with the achicvements of “his 
people’ on the last election day in that 
State. They only murdered twenty or so of 
colored Republicans, and did not prevent 
more than two-thirds of the colored electors 
of the State from voting. This failure to 
slaughter a larger number and prevent the 
other third from voting was owing to the 
want of arms and discipline by the Greeley- 
ites. And so he has issued an order for 
them to be organized into military companies 
and armed forthwith. They will, therefore, 
undoubtedly achieve a much greater victory 
on the 5th ef November! 





The Vote of Pennsylvanin. 


The official majority for Gen. Hartranft, the 

Republican candidate for Governor of Penu* 

sylvania at the recent election, was 35,627 

over Buckalew. The Republican majority 

of Gen. Allen for Auditor General was 36,- 

780. The Republican majority for Supreme 

Judge was 40,443, The Republican majority 

on Congressmen-at-large was 46,707 for 

Todd and 47,012 for Albright, and 43,999 for 

Schofield. The Republican majority on Dele- 

gates to the State Constitutional Convention 

was 47,588. These are all enormous ma- 
jorities. The result shows that Hartranft 
ran about ten thousand behind, in conse- 
quence of the opposition being mainly cen- 
tered against him, and because of the Repub- 
lican defection. Nevertheless, Buckalew, 

Hartranft’s, opponent, ran less than four 

thousand ahead of the Democratic ticket for 

Congressmen-at-larga, . 

The new Legislature is politically divided 

as follows: 

Senate. House. Joint ballot. 
18 60 78 
15 40 55 

20 


Republican maj. 3 


Republicags... 
Democrats...., 


23 








PRESIDENT THIERS has prohibited the 
publication and exhibition of political carica- 
tures of Mr. Napoleon of Chiselhurst, though 
he is but an abolished nuisance, deposed for 
his crimes and misdemeanors. Not even 
Andrew Johnson would have ventured to in- 
terfere with Th. Nast’s famous illustrations, 
though they immortalized him as if it were 
upside down; and if Matt. Morgan’s spirit- 
less and inferior cartoons fail to produce any 
noticeable impression, it is certainly neither 
owing to a lack of will on his part, nor to 
any impediment put in the way of their cir- 
culation on the part of the President and his 
supporters, whom he attempts to make the 
laughing-stock. Inscrutable are Mr. Thiers’ 
notions about a free press and popular 
sovereignty. 








THE Greeley-Liberal-Copperhead papers, 
in their desperation to secure one respectable 
convert, have been claiming Robert T. Lin- 
coln, son of the late President. But Mr. 
Lincoln, as soon as he heard}of the insulting 
imputation upon his political integrity and 
fidelity, indignantly repudiated any such al- 
liance. Ina letter toa friend he says: ‘If 
you think it worth while you may say that 
any statement that I am a Greeley man is 
denied at my request, and that I am a Repub- 
lican, and heartily in favor of the election of 
Grant and Wilson.” ° 














A SovuTHERN colored man said at a meet- 
ing of friends the other day: ‘‘We don’t 
want any speeches. Just lift up the shirt of 
any colored man that ever was a slave and 
you will find his Democratic history written 
on his back with a whiplash.” And if 
Whitelaw Reid thinks this is only a ‘‘Re- 
nomination lie’’ let him go South, lift up the 
shirt of every colored man, and see for him- 
self, 





THE result of the elections in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Nebraska has 
confirmed the opinion the elections in North 
Carolina, Vermont, and Maine forced upon 
Mr. Greeley, that he is on the “home 
stretch,’’ and perfectly sure to win the Presi- 
dential race. Georgia has given him consid- 
erable courage, but it did not afford such sat- 
isfactory proof that he is on the high road to 
victory as the October elections and those 
previous to them ! 





——a 


Mr. Tipton, one of the smallest, and 
sorest, and fiercest of the Senatorial ‘‘Re- 
formers,’? was buried under a Republican 
majority of seven thousand in Nebraska at 
the election on the 8th of October. He had 
not a particle of doubt but he would “re- 
form’’ and revolutionize the State. Instead 
of that the Republican majority was more 
than doubled by his desertion ! 





A WESTERN exchange—the Detroit Post— 
says it is understood in this city that Secre- 
tary Boutwell will be a candidate for the 
vacancy made in the United States Senate 
by the election of General Wilson to the 
office of Vice President. He will fill Sena- 
tor Wilson’s place better than any one would 
be likely to fill his. 





a 


THE New York Werld unwittingly states a 
forcible truth in publishing under the head of 
‘‘an unparalleled insult to Pennsylvania,” 
the fact that the notorious ex-Senator James 
R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, had made a speech 
at Pittsburg. Whendhe World does utter a 
truth we may be sure it blundered into it as 
in this case. 











Ir is suggested by one who has observed 
the wonderful (negative) influence of their 
eloquence at the North, that the reason the 
rebel-Greeley Democracy of Georgia carried 
that State by so large a majority is that 
neither Greeley, Doolittle, nor Kilpatrick 
spoke there during this canvass. 








Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The November issue of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine is one of unusual interest. The initial 
article, entitled “‘From the Field to the 
Fireside,” is an attractive and popular de- 
scription of the manufacture of straw paper, 
from the growth of the stalk in the fieldaggo 
its appearance as a newspaper at the family 
fireside. The contribution is replete with 
useful and pleasing information, couched in a 
terse and easy style. The illustrations which 
accompany it are numerous and well exe- 
cuted. ‘*The London Season” forms the 
caption of a very entertaining sketch, by 
Reginald Wynford, touching the manners 
and personages of aristocratic society in Lon- 
don at the present day. Lively and truthful 
portraitures of some of the most famous 
leaders, such as Lady Molesworth and Lady 
Waldgrave, are given, coupled with anec- 
dotes and gossip of an engaging character. 
‘* A Mission to Costa Rica,’’ by the late R. 
M. Walsh, offers a variety of well-written 
delineations of scenery and society in Central 
America. Hon. George H. Boker’s ‘*Monody 
on T. Buchanan Reed’’ is a touching and 
dignified tribute of respect from one Ameri- 





can poet to the memory of another. Judge 


Barnwell’s article on ‘' Torpedoes” presents 
a number of interesting facts concerning the 
history and use of torpedoes as engines of 
war, and dwells especially upon the methods 
and results of their employment during our 
late war. “Sketches of Southern Life,’’ by 
T. C. de Leon, abounds in graphic and lively 
notes upon the peculiar characteristics of life 
in the South, and opens to the reader views 
of social and domestic customs rarely pre- 
sented in our periodical literature. ‘‘ Minor 
Shows,’’ by Charles Dawson Shanly, gives a 
description of those devices for exciting pop- 
ular wonder and ministering to popular 
amusement, which, in various sections of the 
country, have from time to time obtained 
prominence or elicited special attention. The 
subject possesses the charm of novelty, and 
is well treated. The series of. papers upon 
““The Private Art Collections of Philadel- 
phia”’ is approaching its close. The gallery 
described in the presont number is that of 
Professor Fairman Rogers. All the papers 
of this series have been marked by rare criti- 
cal ability, and by a delicacy and finish of 
style quite unusual. ‘* Our Monthly Gossip”’ 
is crowded with excellent matter, and offers 
a most palatable miscellany. The contribu- 
tions to fiction in this issue of Lippincoit’s are 
numerous, and of a high order of merit. Chief 
among them are chapters 27-29 of Mr. 
Black’s serial novel. ‘‘The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Pheton;’’ ‘* Aimées Story,” 
by Ita Aniol Prokop; ‘“‘Iu the Dark,” by 
Kate Putnam Osgood; and “*A Modern 
Philosopher,’ by Jeannette R. Hadermann. 
Emma Lazarus contributes a poem entitled 
** Expectations.”’ 











Book Notices. 


We call attention to Johnson’s Natural 
Philosophy. It contains about five hundred 
ges, illustrated with five hundred cuts, and 
is the most complete work on the subject 
that we have seen. 

Also, classified list of Object Teaching. 
Aids home and school. This book is especi- 
ally valuable to young teachers. 

The American Educational Monthly for 
October deserves special notice. 

All lovers of good music should secure 
The Atheneum and The Polytechnic. 

All of the above books are published by 
J. W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond street, New 
York. For sale in this city by Wm. Ballan- 
tyne, 428 Seventh street, near E street. 








The Presidency—Vote of 1868S. 

We copy from and old issue of the New 
York Tribune the Presidential majority of 
1868 precisely as it appeared in that journal, 
with the designation of “terrorism, fraud,”’ 


&e.: 
THE PRESIDENCY. 


FOR GRANT AND COLFAX: 
States. 


New Hampshire...... 
Massachusetts 


Vermont .......ccccceee OD 
Pennsylvania . 

West Virginia........ 

MOM dia So one eed s dsvee dsc. 
BUN 6.06 a cevecvece sec BOS cia Sexe 
Illinois .... 
Michigan......cccccssees 
Wisconsin 

TIowa....... we Srecccccee clay 
Nebraska... ..ccccscccse Secccccccce 4,000 
Tennessee... .eccccccces 10..........30,000 
California ........ « § 

Nevada.... 


S28 


22332 


Ris ccckcuns 


trimco” t 
BAH SS Kx 


S 


Twenty-seven States.214 
FOR SEYMOUR AND BLAIR: 


States. Electors. Majority. 

SE Be vccene ord sueion aceees oe 9,224 

New Jersey ree 2,633 
MDs a~cccetecctens Saicccccese 


Seven States..........80 
*Probably. +By Legislature. fTerrorism. Fraud. 


This table is valuable, not only because it 
gives a basis for estimates and comparisons, 
but it should be preserved as showing Mr. 
Greeley’s assertion that Georgia and Louis- 
iana were carried by terrorism, and New York 
and New Jersey by fraud, 

+ > << Ge 
The New York Tribane on Speaker 
Bliaine’s Wealth. 

Ever since the Maine election the New 
York Tribune has exhibited a spirit of malig- 
nant rancor toward Speaker Blaine. One of 
its constant charges is that Speaker Blaine 
entered Congress a “ man,’’ in 1863, 
and is now a “‘ millionaire.’’ As to his being 
a millionaire, it is to be presumed the asser- 
tion is merely one of those extravagant 
statements which belong to the literature of 
a heated campaign. But as to his being a 
** poor man in 1863,”’ every one familiar with 
the coal trade and the value of coal proper- 
ties in our immediate vicinage on the Monon- 
gahela river knows the assertion to be com- 

letely at variance with the fact. Long be- 
ore 1863—indeed as far back as the Demo- 
cratic administration of President Buchanan— 
it was well known that Mr. Blaine owned 
one of the finest coal properties on the Mo- 
nongahela, which returned a much larger in- 
come than a Congressional salary, many 
a before he was a candidate for Congress. 
is fact the Alleghany county registry of 
deeds establishes in the most indisputable 
manner, and we refer to it simply to show 
how wild and reckless the Tribune has grown 
to be in its waa against conspicuous and 
influential Republicans. It should be stated 
moreover, that the business reputation of 
Mr. Blaine in trade circles, where he is well 
known here, stands very high, Those who 
are familiar with his attention to details, his 
industry, his energy, his enterprise and his in- 
tegrity find no cause for wonder in the fact that 
he has become, not a millionaire, but a man 
of independent fortune, destined probably, 
in the development and advance of his prop- 
erty, ultimately to attain to the possession 
of wealth. Will the Tribune have the 
candor to state these facts ?— Pittsburg ( Pa.) 
Commercial, Oct. 16. 
————————_+- & > o———————____ 
Anecdote of Grant. 

A correspondent of the Louisville Com- 
mercial has the following : 

A volunteer soldier of the late war, with 
whom I am acquainted, a man of and 
honor, who was with General Grant at Vicks- 
burg and other important places, tells the 
following: A fop of a Neutenant, with a $300 
suit on his back, kicked a soldier who among 
others was unloading a boat, but, as the 
lieutenant thought, was rather slow. A 
common-looking man, without shoulder 
straps, walked up to him and inquired of him 
the company an regiment to which he be- 
longed. He named them. Said the man 
without shoulder straps, ‘‘Go and re 
yourself to your superior officer by 
order of General Grant.’’ The lieutenant 
departed, crest fallen, and the General rolled 
up his sleeves and assisted the boys to un- 
load the boat. 

Wonder if that lieutenant will vote for 
Greeley? That same soldier assures us that 
it would require a thousand such speeches as 
Sumner’s to convince him that President 
Grant is either a tyrant or a thief, or any- 





thing of that sort. 


= peenenienee is more beautiful, ang 
many respects, more m i 
than the Aurora Borealis. To tell what nt 
been conjectured about it would fill a book 
to tell what we know “for sure,” as childreg 
say, will not require much time or space, - 
the first plaee, then, the Aurora is in, or pes 
our atmosphere ; it is a terrestrial, not an 
astronomical, phenomenon. This is evident 
from many considerations which need not be 
dwelt upon here. It is enough to say that 
in many cases, the position of an auroral 
streamer can be pretty accurately determined 
by observations from two or three stations 
on the earth, some fifty miles or more apart ‘ 
and we usually find the base of the streame;: _ 
to be at an elevation ranging from thirt to 
fifty miles, while its summit attains a height 
of from 150 to even 600 miles. It has been — 
claimed by some that they have seen auroral 
streamers descend between them and a build. 
ing or a hill. This, however, ia so improba- 
ble, in view of many other circumstances 
that it seems more likely the observers were 
victims of some illusion. At any rate, we 
wait for further evidence before accepting the 
fact. Sometimes the auroral matter ifts 
through the sky in bands and arches of light 
More commonly, when there is any great. ac- 
tivity, it collects itself into streamers, as 
they are called, columns of light, which stand 
parallel to each other, like so many forest 
trees. But they do not stand vertically ; 
each places itself as if it were an enormous 
compass-needle floating free in air. Hence 
when the display is perfect, and the obscryer 
stands directly underneath, these pillars of 
fire converge by perspective to one point in 
the sky, and there form the eye or crown of 
the aurora. This is situated at that point in 
the sky to which the dippimg-needle is di- 
rected—a point about fifteen » aa south of 
the zenith, in our latitudes. This fact of 
itself proves a connection between the aurora 
and the earth’s magnetism Moreover, every 
important auroral display is felt at all the 
magnetic observatories ag ai“ etic 
storm,’”’ which puts all the needles of the 
different instruments into a state of tremor 
and excitement. 

An aurora in New York disturbs the in- 
struments at Rome, and does it instantly. 
The English observatories feel the effects of 
Australian auroras, at the very hour and 
minute of their occurrence. Generally the 
magnetic disturbances are too small to be no- 
ticed with an ordinary compass; but some- 
times the deviations amount to several de- 
grees, vastly to the disconcertment of any 
unlucky surveyor who may happen to be run. 
ning a farm-line at the time—for auroras oc. 
cur by day as often as by night. 

When we inquire into the cause and nature 
of the connection between magnetic storms 
and auroras, we get no certain answer yet; 
nor is it even settled which is cause and which 
effect, or whether both series of phenomena, 
the magnetic and the luminous, may not be 
the simultaneous effect of some far-off action. 
Here are questions squarely proposed by 
science, and the probability is that before the 
century is finished, she will have tortured na-. 
ture into some reply. ; 

As to the cause of the light, the most prob- 
able view, and the one almost universally 
adopted, is that itis produced by some form of 
electric discharge through the rarefied gases 
which form the streamers, This supposition 
agrees well with the facts observed, such as 
the flashing and dancing of the light, the 
magnetic direction of the streamers, and es- 
pecially the effects upon the telegraph lines, 
through which, during an aurora, powerful 
currents pass and repass in the most capri- 
cious manner. But the supposition is not 
without its difficulties ; an electric discharge 
implies two charged bodies, with a medium 
between them. The earth is one of the 
bodies ; the streamers form the medium of 
communication—but with what? The quea- 
tion is by no means unanswerable; but of 
the many answers yet proposed, no one is 
wholly satisfactory. It may be noted in this 
connection, that if we regard the auroral 
— merely 4 ng magnets drifting 
over the country, all the telegraphic effects 
would be accounted for. 

As to the nature of the luminous matter 
we are, as yet, ignorant, but not hopelessly 


000 | 80. The spectroscepe has done its best; it 
900 | informs us that the matter is gaseous and 


gives us, so to speak, its signature, but as 
yet chemists cannot decipher and read it. 
Its spectrum is characterized by a bright line 
in the greenish yellow, which can be seen 
under all circumstances when the least 
auroral light of any kind is visible, This 
line is not, as has _ been often stated of late, 
the same with the bright line which character- 
izes the spectrum of the sun’s corona. When 
the aurora is very bright and strongly col- 
ored, then several other lines and bands, 
mostly very faint, appear in its spectrum. 
It is one of the faintest of these faint lines, 
which seems to coincide with the corona line, 
and the observations of this aurora line have 
been so few and so difficult that no great 
confidence is to be placed in the result. As 
regards the matter of which the streamers 
are composed, we must, then, for the present, 
limit ourselves to asserting that itis gaseous, 
and is not, probably, the same as ordinary 
air. Probably, before many years elapse, 
we shall know more about it. 

One remarkable and suggestive fact re- 
mains for notice. Remote as is the sun, it is 
certain that auroral manifestations are, to a 
certain extent, connected with disturbances 
of the solar surface. A numerous array of 
facts points to a most curious, direct, inti- 
mate, and, as yet, inexplicable relation be- 
tween the state of affairs at the sun and the 
magnetic condition of the earth. Professor 
Loomis and others have shown that just 
when the solar surface has been most broken 
up by spots, then, precisely, auroras have 
been most numerous and brilliant, and vice 
versa. There is a regular period in the fre- 
quency and number of the spots, and this 
same period is observed by the aurota also, 
Then, of late, many cases have been re- 
corded in which remarkable outbreaks on the 
sun have been immediately followed by bright 
auroras on the earth, and the instances have 
become so numerous and of such a character 
as quite to preclude the idea of accidental 
coincidence. To ascertain the cause and 
nature of this connection is one of the most 
interesting problems now proposed to sci- 
ence.—N. ¥. Times. 


The End of Brunswick. 


oe 


The name of Brunswick, which for nearly 
one thousand years past has played so con- 
spicuous a part inj the history of Europe, is 
about to disappear from the list of independ- 
ent States, and to be incorporated with 
Prussia, which has already swallowed up 
Nassau, Hesse, Holstein, and other States 
whose ancient greatness and importance have 
departed. Whatis now known as the Duchy 
of Brunswick was formerly a powerful State. 
Under Henry the Lion it entered upon the 
terrible struggle which shook the German 
Em to its foundations in the time Fred- 
erick the Second, and which gave rise to the 
je and bloody conflict between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines. Its Princes have always 
borne conspicuous parts in the history of 
Germany. After the separation of Bruns- 
wick-Luneberg from Brunswick-W olfnebuttel . 
—the former of which, in 1713, became an ap- 
pendage of the Bntish Crown—the latter 
was ruled by Dukes noted for their military 
talents or their singular eccentricities. One 
of them was a favorite general of Frederick 
the Great, and was many years afterward 

Ny defeated by Napoleon at the battle 
of Jena, where he lost his army, and, after 
horrible sufferings, his life. His son was the 
heroic leader of the German rising against 
Napoleon, in 1809, and fell gallantly six 
years afterward at Quatre-Bras. 

The next Duke, Charles, was ignominious- 
ly driven from his Principality in 1830, and 
has since led a roving life, being noted as & 
collector of costly diamonds. His brother, 
the present Duke, is a childless. old man, of 
misanthropic habits. He wanted to bequeath 
the crown of Brunswick to the son of ex- 
King George of Hanover, and afterward to 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, whose heir is 
Prince Arthur, of England, so that Bruns- 
wick might remain in the hands of the Guelph 
family. The Prussian Government, how- 
ever, refused to sanction this at, 

which the Duke 
course of a few 
, when Brunswick will be incorporated 





with Prussia.’ ¥. Evening Post. 
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The South. 


Werds of Caution from a Moderate Looke 
On. 

We commend to our readers the fullow'ng 
forcible statement from one of the most emi- 
nent citizens of Massachusetts—a man known 
in every good work, in the North as well as 
the South. It is an extract from a letter to 
a friend of the writer’s who had been seduced 
into the Greeley coalition. The writer him- 
self is not an office-holder or office-seeker ; 
but he is a man of large means, who has 
long taken an active but impartial interest 
in public affairs, and occupies the position of 
a calm looker-on, who speaks, however, from 
an uncommonly large experience, as his letter 
shows. He has traveled through the South- 
ern States repeatedly since the war closed, 
and has had uncommon social and other ad- 
vantages to aid him in getting at the senti- 
ments, the hopes and fears and designs of all 
classes, white and black. 

What he says about the Ku-Klux ma- 
chinery, coming from so moderate and clear- 
headed an observer, deserves especial atten- 
tion; and the more, as he is not what is 
ealled a humanitarian, but a hard-headed 
business man. His belief, founded on care- 
ful observation, as well as on the opinion of 
Gen. Thomas, who was himself a Southern 
man, is that the colored people have not yet 
had time enough, with all the obstacles placed 
in their way, to make their future, or that of 
the Southern Union people in general, secure ; 
and that they need at least four years more 
to enable them, by instruction in the schools, 
and by the acquisition of land, to make their 
future even reasonably safe, and to guard 
us in the North against further attempts from 
the restless and unforgetting part of tlie re- 
bellion. 

We commend to the attention of persons 
who do not take this view the remark related 
in this letter from a rebel Colonel in South 
Carolina: ‘‘The moment the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdraws its interference we should 
fly at each others’ throats, and the weakest 
will go under.”’ It is significant that this 
Colonel, being doubtful whether in that State 
his own side is not the weakest, is in favor 
of continued Federal control: 


My Dear FRIEND: I really wish I could 
take your rose-colored view of the situation, 
for I should then be tranquil, whichever 
party won; but I have actually seen some- 
thing of the South, and I cannot but look 
with alarm upon the chance of your coalition 
succeeding. 

I regret exceedingly that you could not 
have held yourself in reserve, so as to throw 
your weight on the right side after the cam- 
paign develops more clearly the intentions of 
the Democracy. 

Just after the warI followed Sherman’s 
march in reverse, going slowly from Savannah 
to Atlanta, Chattanooga, Nashville, Louis- 
ville—stopping with my family a few days at 
each important point, talking with the col- 
ored men, from editors and preachers down 
to field hands; with rebels; from honest 
white soldiers down to ex-Governors; with 
our own Officers ; from those of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau up to that old soldier and gen- 
tleman, George H. Thomas. 

The Ku-Klux machinery was just coming 
into play, and the Southern cities were de- 
corated with its emblems—death’s heads, and 
cross bones, daggers dripping blood, &c. 

At Louisville, having letters to Gen. 
Thomas, who was then in command, I dis- 
cussed with him the meaning of this organi- 
zation in a full and confidential manner, 
and, being there, I wrote some of our friends 
ay the result, perhaps to you among the 


Gen. Thomas was convinced that the Ku- 
Klux was a far-reaching machine, got up by 
the Southern leaders to perfect as fast as 
they were allowed to do it, into an army of 
regulators, (as they were formerly called on 
the border,) to eventually control the South- 
ern elections by intimidation, or actual vio- 
lence against the Republican voters, black 
and white. 

Everything I have seen then, and in re- 
peated visits to the South since, convinces me 
that this view was and is correct, and that 
if we give back to the rebel States in full 
what you Greeley men plausibly call local 
self-government, it will simply mean the 
right to control the elections by fraud or open 
violence, as each may promise to be most ef- 
fective, and of course their next step would 
be to reorganize the whole political and in- 
dustrial system. 

Up to last spring I found tbe insane cry of 
the Southern whites just the same as it had 
been in 1865: 

“The blacks will not work ; they rule the 
country so as to make it insufferable for any 
white man ; their insolence is intolerable,”’ 
and so to the end of the chapter. 

I wish you had by the mercy of Providence 
been induced to visit the South and mix with 
the people yourself, instead of having to get 
your impressions of them chiefly from news- 
papers and politicians. 

don’t forget what a nuisance many of the 
carpet- ers were and are, but, in the igno- 
rance of the four millions about the machinery 
of voting, newcomers from the North became 
naturally the teachers in the caucus and town- 
meeting system, and in the A B C of “local 
self-government.”’ 

Although often an evil, they werc a necessary 
one, unless we were ready to abandon the 
South to the old slave leaders and their less- 
educated sons now coming forward, suckled, 
as they are, upon rebel milk, and taught by 
their mothers “‘to labor and to wait’ for 
the revival of the lost cause. 

Given Federal or any real protection for 
four years more, the Southern public schools 
will, if the whites continue to hold back their 
sons from them, educate more colored per- 
sons to read and write than there will be 
white readers there ! 

Four years more of experience in the de- 
tails of local government—if the blacks are 
protected in voting and in working—will, 
perhaps, make it sate to give up the present 
issue of Federal protegtion to the four mil- 
lions of blacks and ? millions of white 
Union men of the South, and make it safe to 
have a mixed party of rebels and Republi- 
cans; but, I say with regret, that time has 
not, in my judgment, come yet. I have seen 
no signs at the South of a desire for truce 
reconciliation by the old slave party. 

They have a strong desire to regain power, 
and by a united South and a Democratic 
North, or by any other means, to again gov- 
ern the country. But they are as bitter 
against the black voters and against you 
Black Republicans as they ever were. 

The only safe way is to keep them under by 
a united Republican North, until the colored 
population are strong enough to protect them- 
selves, 

An old rebel colonel said to me in South 
Carolina: ‘‘The moment the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdraws its interference we shall 
fly at each other’s throats, and the weakest 
will go under.”’ 

The poor man was doubtful whether his 

-coat friends in that State could hold 
their own, so he was in favor of continued 
Federal control. 

I fully admit that the time-has got to come 
when the four millions must do without much 
Federal guardianship ; but with their still im- 
perfect education, their general mildness 
their poverty of land, their habitual fear o 
bowie-knife and revolver, I dread to see them 
put to the test yet. Give them a few years 
more of the school-house, the pen and press, 
and the habit of carrying arms, and of work- 
ing their own fields, before you turn them 
ree to the tender mercies of their old mas- 

rs. 

Without going there yourself you really 
cannot understand what children most of 
them are. 

With all their instinct for owning land, 
they do not yet find their way largely to the 

blic lands, and untjl they generally get 

d they will never be safe from something 
like peonage. 

The old slave-owners show their instinct, 
too, in discouraging the oe up of — 
estates and the > age ee of land by the 
blacks from the public domain. 

Many of the States have very | 
of State lands uired under the Swamp 
Land swindle, and otherwise, as in Texas, 
by the ori nal term of annexation. ‘True 
state ip points thé bending all our en- 
ergies to get blacks working upon their 
own homesteads at the earliest possible 


moment, 
Who can dream that Democratic influence, 
— or national, will be used in this direc- 


e amounts 


me 


I have no doubt of Greeley’s good inten- 
tions, but I consider these the very worst 
kind of pavements, unless there is a 
hard substance of established works to hold 
them up. 

Nobody knows better than you that where 
his kindness of heart, his fear of violence, his 
prejudices, or his hobbies are concerned, 
Greeley can never be depended on in a pinch. 
He has always been flying from one extreme 
to the other—giving up the Union in March, 
1861, then shouting on to Richmond, and pre- 
ong vg | Bull Run—then, worst of all, try- 
ing his hand at compromise at Niagara—in 
1864, when, if ever, we needed the good old 
Scotch-Grant motto of “Stand Firm.” 


a 


The Nasby Letters. 


Mr. Nasby Discovers a Nefarious Scheme by 
which the Republicans were to Carry New 
York—His Vigorous Measures to Break it 
Up. 

CHAPPAQUA, 
(wich is in the State uv Noo York)- 
Oct. 19, 1872. 


There hez bin sich scenes uv trouble in the 
abode uv virtoo in wich I am now dwellin, ez 
is very rarely seen out uv a loonatic asylum. 
The great and good Greeley, whose virchoos 
can’t be enoomerated, hez developed a tem- 

r so absolutely friteful ez to alarm even 

is most intimate friends. Yesterday he and 
I wuz sitting with some friends, from Noo 
England, persuin a table uv election returns. 

‘*Good heavens!’’ sed he, in a most 
eggscited manner, ‘‘wat a wildernis uv 
frauds. North Carolina wuz carried b 
fraud, Pennsylvany wuz carried by fraud, 
Ohio wuz carried agin me by fraud. My ma- 
jority in Injiany wuz redoost by fraud, and 
ez for Maine, the eleckshun wuz a farce. 
Kin there be any sich thing ez purity in 
elecshuns ?’’ 

And the old man handed me, sadly, a letter 
from Boss Tweed, askin wat should be done 
for Reddy the Blacksmith and the other re- 
peaters we had sent to Philadelphia. Hesat 
a minit, and bringin his horney fist down onto 
the table, swore that the Republican party 
was a fraud throughout—that it wuz con- 
sieved in sin, and brot forth in inikity, and 
hed bin a swindle alluz. 

To wich I assented vehemently, whereupon 
the great and good Horris, rememberin that 
he hed only bin out uv it a few months, and 
that my too readdy assent hed the appear- 
ance uv a reflekshun on hisself, turned on me 
with a violence that wuz astonishin. Hard is 
the fate uv the man whose dooty is to wait 
on greatness! 

But it is a singler fact that Horris never 
diskivered the tendency uv the Republikin 

y to fraud till he left it. I sejest to our 

mocratic brethren to at once subscribe for 

the Triboon. Its precisely wat the World 
ought to be. 

The tricks uv the opposishun to the sainted 
Greeley are too numerous to be kept track 
uv. In the old times at the Corners, when- 
ever we hed a politikle meetin, Pollock and 
Joe Bigler hed a babit, jest as I commenst 
speakin, to start a dog fite on the opposite 
corner. They kept two savage dogs on pur- 
pose. The first yelp uv Pollock’s yaller dog, 
and every blasted Demokrat present wood 
leave the house. It would be emptied ez 

ves ez tho Bascom hed advertised free 
nks. 

I got an anonymous letter last week from 
Noo York, developin a similar plot wich hed 
bin laid by the Republican committy, by wich 
they hoped to carry that city—wich is our 
stronghold—a plot wich for fiendish nefari- 
ousnis hez never bin ekalled in the history 
uv politics in this or any other country. 

The plot was simply this: The committy 
wuz to g° to work and organise a gigantic 
series of prize fites and rat-killins in other 
States, all to take place on the 5th uv No- 
vember, and all so far from Noo York ez to 
make the deparcher uv them wich shood to 
participate in em necessary the day afore. 
Thus they wuz a goin to place prize-fites ez 
follows : 

John Morrissey and Ned O’Baldwin in 
Maryland. 

Tom Allen and Jem Mace in Virginia. 
Pooley Mace and the Irish Sampson in 
Canada. 

Izzy Lazarus and young Chambers in 
Maryland. 

_ Patsy the Lifter, and Groggy Tim, in Vir- 
ginia. 

Irish Ned and the Birmingham Masher, in 
Maryland. 

Teddy the Bruiser, and the Devonshire 
Pet in Virgina. 

Then ten or twenty more matches between 
more noted pugilists, all in Maryland, V ~ 
ginia, and Canada. 

This wood take out uv the city at least 
20,000 uv the most reliable Democrats, and 
wood make at least 40,000 difference in the 
vote ; inasmuch ez the heft uv em vote twice 
on an average. 

But this was not all. A large host uy the 
Democratic voters uv Noo York cannot 
afford to go so far away. To keep these 
men and swindle us out uv their votes, they 
proposed to organize a gigantic rat tourna- 
ment on the remotest pint uv Long Island, 
to commence the day before the eleckshun 
and continyoo till the day after. They wuz 
to buy up the Doston coliseum and set it up 
there, and conyert it into an enormous rat 
pit—a pit on a scale uv magnitood sich ez 
the most enthoosiastic rat-fancier hed never 
dreamed uv in his wildest drunkenness. It 
wuz to be to the rat wat the Boston jubilce 
wuz to the moosic. They wuz to offer prizes 
of sufficient magnitood to indoose the owners 
uv dogs to take em thar, and they hed pur- 
cael two hundred thousand uv _ the 
biggest rats wich the city afforded, that there 
might be no lack uv entertainment. They 
wuz to so arrange it that the fits wood foller 
each other in rapid succession, so that every 
man uv em wood be held entranced, and 
prevented from leavin the buildin. Long 
tables spread with sandiches wuz to be set 
free to all, and occasionally a barrel uv 
whisky wuz to be tapped, all uv wich wuz to 
be free. 

Uv course this plan, ef carried - out, wood 
take nine-tenths uv the Democracy out uy 
the city, and their votes, ez well ez ther ser- 
vices ez repeaters wood be lost tous. And 
I wuz told that the money for buildin the 
colliseum, and to charter the steamboats, 
wuz contributed cheerfully by the biznis men 
uv the city. They did it ez a measure uv 
economy, calkelatin that there wood bea 
gain uv all it wood cost in hevin all the 
thieves absent three days, to say nuthin uv 
the number wich wood seabably be killed 
and wood never return no more. 

When I read the letter to the great and 
good Greeley he exploded into a fit uv pro- 
fanity, the like uv wich I never herd. 

‘* Why, that carries Noo York city agin 
me,’’ sed he. 

* Certainly,’”’? said I, ‘‘and it must be 
stopped.”’ 

Te wich he consented, and the resident 
committee furnished me money to go to Noo 
York, and confer with the most prominent 
thieves and garroters, and show em the dan- 
ger they wuz in uv losin control uy the city 
ef they fell into this trap. I accosted the 
mission reluctantly, for I dont like the licker 
they hev in Noo York. A man to drink it 
successfully must hev his bowels glass-lined 
and backed with fire brick. Ef yoo are not 
seasoned to it, it kills you—ef your innards 
are tanned to the pint uv livin under it, your 
membrance are so tough that it hiz no heatin 
effeck. Still, I went cheerfrily. 

When I got there I found to my inexpres- 
sible delite there wuzn’t nothin uy it—that it 
wuz all a hoax started to make the great and 
good Horris uncasy. 
to ’em that I had my Ly the conspiracy in 
the bud, but that it hed been an expensive 
process, ez I hed to buy off a lot uv em. 
The committee promptly paid to me the sum 
I stated to ’em ez hevin disbursed, 

Iti is Myron’ easy to git money here. 
There is a few thousand men who hey prom- 
ises uv places, ef the great Horris is elected, 
and they bleed with an ease that I never saw 
afore, JI shel return to the Corners, the day 
after the eleckshun, and, thank yg. shel 
carry back with me money enough carry 
me well thro the winter. When the spring 
comes agin, gentle Anna, I am all right. 

h, and m 


kin sleep out uy doors on a 
orated indeed, 


native intellect will have de 


board to pay.~ It is well with the child. 
Perroiteum VY. NasBy, 
Wich wuz Postmaster and would like to be 
thereof. 


but who sees no 
agin, ats Ps a 





I returned and stated| PFé 


ef I cant hev enuff likker to do me ef I hev no, 


{From the London Times, October 1, 1872.] - 
Waste of Food. 


A Substitute for Meat. 

The popular writings of Baron Liebig many 
years ago rendered most of us in some 
gree acquainted with the classification of 
substances used for food and with the pur- 

they were severally su to fulfill. 

e taught broadly that food might be divided 
into three groups—the albuminous, of which 
flesh is the type; the oleaginous, or fatty; 
and the saccharine, which includes the innu- 
merable forms of starch which are capable of 
easy conversion into sugar. He taught that 
the oleaginous matter eaten was partly stored 
up in the economy as deposited fat, and partly 
‘burnt off” as fuel for the production of 
animal heat. The saccharine matter was 
entirely burnt off in the same way; and only 
the albuminous was capable of being con- 
verted into the solid tissues of the body, and 
of replacing a daily waste of those tissues, 
which was assumed to be considerable. The 
albuminous group of substances were fouud 
not only in animal food, but were largely 
represented in the vegetable kingdom, espe- 
cially by the “‘ gluten”? of wheat and by sub- 
stances in which the pea and the bean family 
were especially rich. Had it not been for 
this, life, Baron Liebig thought, could not 
have been maintained on vegetable food 
alone ; and, as it was, vegetables presented 
the necessary albuminous nutriment in forms 
more complex, and less easy of application 
to the repair of the body, than in the forms 
furnished by the flesh of animals. Hence 
the animal kingdom was held to fulfill the 
office of digesting vegetable albumen, and, 
by converting it into flesh, of increasing its 
fitness to become the food of man. Under 
the influence of these views, it was assumed 
that a large proportion of animal food was, 
if not necessary, at least desirable for the 
supply of waste; and that farinaceous and 
oily matters were of little value except to 
maintain temperature, and to confer upon 
the whole quantity of a meal a bulk favorable 
to the digestive process. The progress of 
inquiry during late years has led, however, 
to considerable divergence from these doc- 
trines. It is still held that only the album- 
inous material can be applied to the renova- 
tion of the body; but it is known that the 
destruction of the body is far less in amount 
than was supposed, and that a great propor- 
tion of the albuminous food taken by hahitual 
flesh-eaters is at least simply wasted, and is 
often distinctly injurious. The fatty sub- 
stances consumed are not merely ‘‘depos- 
ited,’? but furnish an absolutely essential 
ingredient to nearly every one of the tissues 
but especially to the brain, the nerves, an 
the muscles. The saccharine group is not 
subservient only, or mainly, to the produc- 
tion of heat, but generally to the production 
of force; and the vital actions of man, in- 
stead of being maintained at the expense of 
his solid structures, are maintained chiefly at 
the expense of the force yielded by the de- 
composition of the starchy and saccharine 
matters which he consumes. It follows that 
these two greups are now held to hold the 
first place in nutritive value, and that the 
albuminous food, although necessary in mod- 
erate quantity, is superfluous when that mod- 
erate quantity is exceeded. The conclusions 
which result from scientific inquiry are thus 
brought into perfect harmony with the teach- 
ings of experience. A diet of suitable vege- 
table substances, with a sufficiency of fat, 
will everywhere preserve life in a high degree 
of vigor; the vegetable food affording by its 
gluten a sufficiency of material for tissue re- 
pair and the fat being always essential. It 
is the staple of food not only in the Polar 
Regions, where a quantity which would else- 
where be superfluous is required to counter- 
act the low extefnal temperatures, but, with 
the addition of rice, forms the subsistence of 
multitudes who live under a tropical sun. 
An exclusively animal diet, on the other 
hand, is only possible for men whose restless 
activity is comparable to that of the animal 
carnivora, and, as was proved by a cruel ex- 
periment once tried at Gobelins upon some 
criminals, would under ordinary circumstances 
prove fatal in the course of a few days. 

If we apply these considerations to the or- 
dinary dietary of English families, it will be 


.seen that our common practice is to waste 


animal food by sms far too much of it, 
and to waste vegetable food by not availin 
ourselves of its inexhaustible abundance an 
infinite variety. We get our supplies of sac- 
charine and starchy substances chiefly from 
bread, potatoes, and sugar, and we eat pulso 
and other vegetables more as a luxury or a 
relish than as a possible mainstay of exist- 
ence. Rice is scarcely employed for any pur- 
pose but children’s puddings ; and yet with 
the addition of some form of animal fat, and 
occasionally rendered savory by a morsel of 
curry, it constitutes the chief sustenance of 
millions of people. Our Continental neigh- 
bors, and our Hindoo fellow-subjects, might 
each give us a useful lesson in the simple art 
of economizing our meat supplies by making 
them go further than we do, and in the art 
also, less simple, though even more import- 
ant, of using all the available forms of vege- 
table food for their proper and legitimate pur- 
poses. But another source of waste equally 
to be regretted is to be found in the absence 
of any trade organization for bringing tem- 
porary abundance of some particular kind to 
the doors of those who might consume it. 
Heads of families who visit Billingsgate in 
the early morning often tell their wondering 
friends that on such and such a day fish was 
fabulously cheap, and recount their purchases 
to envious ears. The people generally can- 
not go to Billingsgate, and the ordinary fate 
of a glut of fish there is to perish and ulti- 
mately to be condemned by an inspector of 
markets as unfit for human food. The retail 
sellers of fish are supposed to be greatly 
averse from any occasional cheapening of the 
commodity in which they deal, and to con- 
sider it their interest to keep it as a luxury 
for the tables of the wealthy. Fish, how- 
ever, is as rich in albuminous material as 
flesh, and will fulfill all the purposes of flesh 
in the physical economy. The waste conse- 
quent upon a cheap day at Billingsgate, or 
which occurs when a great haul of some de- 
scription of fish is used mainly for manure, is 
such as would startle those who wrote it 
down in pounds either of weight or value. 
he waste is little less serious which follows 
upon the want of any organization for bring- 
ing the superfluous garden stuff of the coun- 
try to the crowded populations of towns, or 
which is produced by the owners of gardens 
being themselves frequently ignorant of the 
nutritive value of the products those gardens 
yield. The remedy for these evils lies, to a 
considerable extent, in the hands of those 
who control the education of the country, and 
especially the education of the great mass of 
the people. The defects in our arrangements 
for supply themselves are traccable primarily 
to the absence of a rational demand. It is 
probably hopeless to expect the adult peas- 
ant or artisan to tolerate any change in his 
mode of life, or to arrive at the perception 
that he now oes ap pes by despising loses 
—cheap, palatable, and abundant supplies of 
food. Even the middle-class father of a 
family, and not less his wife, may be re- 
ype as beyond the reach of conviction. 
‘o eat beef is the traditional practice of 
Englishmen, and is held to be the only cus- 
tom worthy of their name and race. But we 
have the children, and with them somethin 
might be done. Is it hopeless that schoo 
ds may some day order rational cookery 
to be taught to girls? If this could be ac- 
complished some of the existing superstitions 
about meat-eating might be sapped at their 
foundation ; and a generation mane grow u 
to use, healthfully and wisely, all 
the good gifts which Providence has bestowed 
for the gratification and the sustenance of 


ind. 
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Hon. William H. Seward’s Autobi- 
ography. 

Five —— ned cote ty second 
work, an autobiography, which was uncom- 
pleted at the time of his death, have already 

en written UP, ox are in notes, ready for 
engrossment. com his personal 

, and will undoubte iy prove the most 
valuable for his friends and admirers. 
inciede that portion of matioual history con” 
include of nation con- 
nected with the rebellion, and their repro- 
duction in print will form a volume which the 
ople of the whole country will await with 
terest, Mr. Frederick Seward will probably 
be assisted in the compilation by Mr. 
Gutman, former Private tas on to 
Seward.—Syracuse 


Mr. 





Jour nal, Oct. 25. 


Great Changes in Climate. 
There can be no doubt that the climate of 
this Northern hemisphere has enor- 
mously more than once. There can be no 


de- | doubt that the distribution of land and water, 


the shape ona size of its continents and seas, 
have again and again. There can 
be no dou » for instance, long before 
the age of ice, the whole North pa ay oe 
much warmer than it is now. ‘Take 
land, for instance. Disco Island lies in Baf- 
fin’s Bay, off the west coast of Greenland, in 
latitude 70°, far within the Arctic circle. Now 
there certain strata of rock older than the ice, 
have not been destroyed by the grinding of 
the ice-cap; and they are full of fossil plants. 
But of what kind of plants? Of the same 
families as now grow in the warmer parts of 
the Umited States. Even a tulip-tree has 
been found among them. Now how is this 
to be explained? Either we must say that 
the climate of Greenland was then so much 
warmer than now that it had summers proba- 
bly as hot as those of New York; or we must 
say that these leaves and stones were floated 
thither from the United States. But if we 
say the latter, we must allow a change in the 
shape of the land, which is enormous. For 
nothing now can float northward from the 
United States into Baffin’s Bay. The polar 
current sets out of Baffin’s Bay southward, 
bringing ve down, not leaves up, 
through Davis’ Straits. And in any case we 
must allow that the hills of Disco Island 
were then the bottom of a sea; or how would 
the leaves have been deposited in them at 
all? So much for the change of climate and 
land which can be proved to have gone on in 
Greenland, It has become colder. Why 
should it not some day become warmer 
again? Now for England. Itcan be proved, 
as far as common sense can prove anything, 
that England was, before the age of ice, muc. 
warmer than it is now, and grew gradually 
— and cooler, just as, while the age 3 ice 
was dying out, 1t grew warmer again. Now, 
what peeel is thee of that. This - Under- 
neath London—as, I dare say, many of you 
know—there lies four or five hundred feet of 
clay. But notice-clay. Anything but that, 
ian Ge bear ee bet” aaa 
ate, (geologi 8 ing,) but somew 
older than fax Disco Teed beds. And 
what sort of fossils do we findin it? In the 
first place, the shells, which are abundant, 
are tropical—Nautilii, Cones, and such like. 
And more, fruits and seeds are found in it, 
especially at the Isle of Sheppey. And what 
are they? Fruits of Nipa palms,aform only 
found now at river-mouths in Eastern India 
and the Indian islands; Anona seed, gourd 
seeds, and Protaceous plants too, of an Aus- 
tralian type. Surely your common sense 
would hint to you that this London clay must 
be mud land down off the mouth of a tropical 
river. But your common sense would be all 
but certain of that, when you found, as you 
would find, the teeth and bones of crocodiles 
and turtles, who come to land, remember, to 
lay their eggs; the bones, too, of large mam- 
mals, allied to the tapir of India and South 
America, and the water-hog of the Cape. 
If all this does not mean that there was once 
a tropic climate and a tropic river running 
into some sea or other where London now 
stands, I must give up common sepse and 
reason as deceitful and useless faculties, and 
believe nothing, not even the evidence of my 
own senses.—From Town Geology, by Rev. 
Canon Kingsley. 
_>o—_ 


The Result in Indiana. 


Complete official returns of the late elec- 
tion show the following majorities for State 
officers : 


Hendricks, (Democrat,) for Governor. .1,148 
Sexton, (Republican,) for Lieutenant 
GOVEFNOP...ccccccccccccccccceccs SOU 
Curry, (Republican,) for Secretary of 
; 275 


783 
O44 


Cre ccccccsececsseccecscsesevecs 


Wildman, (Republican,) for Auditor... 

Glover, (Republican,) for Treasurer... . 

Denny, (Republican,) for Attorney Gen- 

era *eGeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseseeeeeeeeeee 

Hopkins, (Democrat,) for Superintend- 

ent of Public Instruction.. eg coos 957 

Black, (Republican,) Reporter for Su- 

reme MUL ceed wcaus obeee need 427 

Shell, (Republican,) for Clerk of Su- 

preme MES R at ccéedtscee eee Se 

Congressmen-a' 

Orth, Republican)........ eeeetees 162 

Williams, (Republican)............... 533 

The following are the majorities for Con- 

gressmen : 

Represent- 

Dist. ative. Dem. maj. 
1. .Niblack.....c.e... 132 
3. . Wolfe. e@eseeeveeee - 0,684 
3. -Holman eeeeeee 0001, 328 
Mi Us wociceoeses eeee 
5..Coburn ... oeee 
Be sPeAEE 60s He éicieser eeeoe 
¢ hepseheescs es 

ee OCP cccccccccece 
a eeee eee ce 
10. Bayles ..ccccocccses « 
11. Packard.cccccccces oe 


Rep. maj. 


380 
793 
657 
197 
2,939 
2,185 
985 
7,168 8,136 
Total Republican majority 968 
The total number of votes for Governor 
was 377,700, being an increase in four years 
of over 35,000. 
i 


The Ohio Election. 


Official returns from the entire State show 
the following majorities for State officers: 


Secretary of the State, Allen Wyckoff, 
14,055 ; Supreme Judge, J ohn Welch, 10,189; 
member of the Board of Public Works, Rich- 
ard RK. Porter, 16,455. The total vote cast 
for Secretary of State was 520,047, being the 
largest ever cast in Ohio for any officer. 


The following are the names of the Con- 
gressmen elected and their majorities with 
the districts they represent: 
Melton Sayler, 1st district, Dem 
H. B. Banning, 2d district, Lib....... 
Jonn Q. Smith, 3d district, Rep....... 
L. B. Gunckel, 4th district, Rep...... 
Charles W. Lamson, 5th district, Rep. . 
Isaac W. Sherword, 6th district, Rep. . 
Lawrence Neal, 7th district, Dem.... 
Wm. Lawrence, 8th district, Rep..... 
James W. Robinson, 9th district, Rep. 
Charles Foster, 10th district, Rep.... 
A. 8. Bandy, 11th district, Rep....... 
Hugh J. Jewett, 12th district, Dem... 
M. J. Southard, 13th district, Dem.... 
John Berry, 14th district, Dem....... 
Wm. P. Sprague, 15th district, Rep... 991 
Lorenzo Danford, 16th district, Rep.. 3,298 
T, W. Woodworth, 17th district, Rep. 2/262 
James Monroe, 18th district, Rep..... 4,364 
James A. Garfield, 19th district, Rep. .10,950 
Richard C. Parson, 20th district, Rep. 2,024 
In addition to the above, O. J. Dodge, 
Democrat, was elected to fill the vacancy in 
the first district. 


———_—_— or ovr 


The Boy King of Bavaria. 


He Plays at Government, and Makes a 
Business of Music and Romance. 


A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
writes from Berlin during the Imperial fetes : 


The pretty boy who is now on the Bavarian 
throne was carried away for a time by patri- 
otic feelings, and behaved extremely well. 
He is, however, a fantastical youth, whose 
brain must have been deranged by too much 
music and romance, for even his best friends 
must allow that there is somewhere a screw 
loose in his head. About the government he 
does not care much ; it is a bore to him, and 
he is glad if Ministers take that trouble from 
his shoulders. He has, however, a great idea 
about his rank as a king, and especially about 
his family, and is very sensitive on this point. 
The Boman ’ wing this w @88 
very well, use of it, and not without 
success, for the liberal policy in reference to 
the Roman Church, inaugurated by Bismarck 
and sustained by the late Bavarian Minister, 
has changed remarkably. 

The honors which were showered upon the 
Crown Prince of Germany, when inspecting 
troops in Bavaria, and in which the whole 
people took part with all their heart, were 
most welcome to the Ultramontanes, for 
they hurt and offended the king very much, 
and the more as he 


I8 NOT VERY POPULAR. —_.., 
No wonder ; he does n to deserve the 


love of his people, and his shyness and pe- 
culiar manner is ‘ascribed to indifference. 


3,569 
1,502 
1,229 
1,927 
5,306 
1,068 
1,273 
4,043 

427 
2,907 
4,667 
2)471 
3,643 





the whole French war he did not once 
brave army. He is a 


time with fantastical and personal pursuits. 
Sensible Bavasions shrug their shoulders im- 


tiently in speaking of him, and in compar- | vaiming 


him with the manly future Emperor of 
Germany, he is dwindling away to an almost 
contemptible nothing. The German Crown 
Prince led the Bavarian troops to victory, 
and his noble and prudent behavior in refer- 
ence to them, especially in the battles of 
Weisenbourg and Woerth, has won their 
whole heart. Moreover, he is free and open 
spoken, naturally friendly to every one, with- 
out an air of ostentation, and, in a word, 
fe a striking contrast to the sh royal 
hermit of Bavaria. The love, or rather at- 
tachment, of the Germans for their princes is, 
however, very great, and the Bavarians 
would pardon their king a t deal if he 
would continue going with spirit of the 
time ; but should he really lean agaip to the 
Roman party, and listen to their terffptation, 
it is not impossible that the Bavarians might 
one day discover that they could do much 
better without a king who neither cares for 
his people nor for his government. 

owadays it is — belived that kings 
have to perform duties. The King of Wurt- 
emberg was always led by his Uultramon- 
tane advisers, and the time may come when 
some political wave may sweep him away, 
together with that insignificant person wear- 
ing the d ducal crown of Hesse Darm- 
stadt. e nearest relationship to great and 
mighty emperors is no longer a protection. 
Crowns are maintained on heads only by the 
love of the people and strong armies. All 
Germany was looking 


WITH GREAT AND PAINFUL INTEREST 


on the issues of the changes which were pre- 
paring in Bavaria, and it created general in- 
dignation when a decided Ultramontane (Mr. 
Von Gasser) was requested to form a new 
Cabinet. While this unpopular gentleman 
was trying in vain to induce some other gen- 
tlemen to enter his Cabinet, and to swim 
with him against the current of the tide, 
Count Taufkirchen, the Bavarian Minister in 
Romo, was caused to come to Berlin, where 
he had some conversations which must have 
been rather explicit, for he hurried to Manich, 
where he arrived on the night of the 5th in- 
stant, and had, in the morning, a meeti 
with the Secretary of State (Von Lutz) an 
other personages. The result is the killin 
off of the Ultramontane embryo Ministry, an 
it is supposed that the present Minister of 
Finance (Von Pfretschner) will become Pres- 
ident of the Cabinet. 


OOS @ oe 


Nicholas and Alexander. 
Nicholas was a despot of Asiatic fashion. 
The — principle of his furious policy was 
terror. If Ivan the Terrible lashed, lacer- 
ated the bodies of his victims, tearing awa 
heads and entrails little by little, that life 
and pain might last longer, throwing after- 
ward the lacerated flesh in caldrons of boil- 
ing water, Nicholas could write below the 
tition of a princess who begged for her 
usband a mitigation of the punishment to 
Si » ‘Let him go on foot;’? and he 
cowid force an old man to assist at a court 
ll on the same night on which his only son 
began, loaded with heavy chains, his journey 
to the mines of the Ural Mountains, the 
sepulchres of the living. Like his father, 
Paul—like his grandfather, Peter III., Nich- 
olas had traits of madness. Thanks to these 
the nineteenth century has seen, what seemed 
the exclusive property of more barbarous 
ages, the death of nations, the death of races ; 
has seen the Poles and the Jews destroyed, 
as in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, of Cyrus, 
of Vespasian. But if Nicholas was a despot 
of the Asiatic fashion, Alexander is a modern 
despot—one of intelligence, one whose boast 
is that he exercises his despotism for the 
od of the people, distrustful, melancholy, 
esirous to serve the modern spirit to the 
point where the modern spirit may serve him, 
and then to falsify it. He exercises cruelty 
only when he thinks it needful, and, after 
having used it, he falls into profound melan- 
choly, which many think will terminate, as 
was the case with some of his ancestors, in 
open madness. Only in Poland, and at the 
time of the last insurrection, has Alexander 
been cruel. Through the exile of multitudes, 
the extermination of towns, the slaughter of 
women and children, in the churches inter- 
rupting with bullets the song and the prayer, 
sv: ituting the smoke of powder for the 
si..oke of incense, through all the barbarities 
of Mouravief, Alexander retained one great 
consolation—fantastic and archaic as it may 
appear—to think of former times, of the op- 
pressions of the Russian by the Poles, of the 
aristocratic character of the latter, of their 
religious intolerance, of their fanatical attach- 
ment to Catholicism hostile to the Greek 
religion, of their Jesuitical tendencies, of 
their oppression of their serfs, the feudalism 
of their institutions, the disturbance which 
their Diets spread over Europe. And after 
having soothed himself with these excuses 
ven byall the Russian periodicals, he foun 
it a delightful vengeance to emancipate arbi- 
trarily the slaves, and arbitrarily despoil 
their masters of their property. But history 
will not be grateful even for an act of justice, 
when it is dictated by self-interest, and con- 
verted into ferocious yengcance.—Jlarper’s 
Magazine. 
—_—-- —= <a oe - - 


Anecdotes of Marie Antoinette. 


In Lady Clementina Davies’ Recollections 
of Society in England and France, recently 
published in London, are several hitherto un- 

ublished anecdotes of former celebrities. 

he following present Marie Antoinette in a 
new and somewhat humorous character: In 
the bright time just preceding her unparal- 
leled misfortunes, when at the bijou chateau 
of Trianon, she not only cultivated flowers 
fished in the lake, milked cows, and invited 
her courtiers yet ogy | to share her pastoral 
pleasures, but she there acted in private 
theatricals, and always the ag ofa shep- 
herdess or a soubrette. In the former char- 
acter she illustrated Rousseau’s rural scenes 
in a way which, if he had beheld it, would 
have mitigated even that philosophic republi- 
can’s well-known sarcasm on royal perform- 
ers; and she so far overcame the educational 
or constitutional shyness of her royal hus- 
band in his earlier years as even to induce 
him to take a part on the stage. When at 
fifteen years of age, Marie Antoinette had 
arrived in France as Dauphiness, she de- 
tected so much absurdity in the ancten régime 
formalities forced on her observance by the 
Duchess de Noailles, the Grand Mistress of 
the Ceremonies, (an ancestress of the present 
Minister of France at Washington,) that she 
then and long afterward spoke of that au- 

st personage by the sobriquet of Madame 

tiquette. The following anecdote shows her 
humor. The scene was in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Several of the more demure 
ladies of the Court were in open carriages. 
But ‘the Queen was riding on a donkey, as 
were various of her younger favorites. Sud- 
denly the whole cavalcade was stopped, for 
Marie Antoinette’s donkey, having felt a 
sudden inclination to roll on the green turf, 
had thrown its royal rider, and she, being 
quite unhurt, remained seated on the ground, 
laughing immoderately. As soon as she 
could command her countenance she as- 
sumed a mock gravity, and without attempt- 
ing to rise from her lowly position, com- 
manded that the Grand Mistress of the Cer- 
emonies should at once be brought to her 
side; and when the lady thus summoned 
stood, in no good temper, and with dignified 
aspect, before her, she looked up and said: 
‘‘Madame, I have sent for you that you may 
inform me as to the etiquette to be observed 
when a Queen of France and her donkey have 
both fallen—which of them is to get up first.”’ 
—Harper's Magazine. 
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Stanley’s Siory True. 


Livingstone, the great explorer, confirms, 
through his daughtcr, the statements made by 
the New York Herald envoy. 


Lonpon, Oct. 22.—Miss Agnes ee 
stone, daughter of Dr. Li sone, bee bs 
lished a letter from her father, in w he 
says: ‘‘I have written two letters to Mr. 


ducing 
‘Bennett. I meant to keep the materials to | cattle 


myself, but because the expedition was ex- 
pensive I gave Stanley what would help him 
GS eiteh teak. In his hands it is harmless, 
for  *S peaaeaed aro good and generous 


A Martling Nevelty. 


At what period of the his of the an- 
cient Egyptians the mines Pape of em- 
tne bodies of the , and so pre- 
venting the natural decom ion of the 
body, arose, it is impossible to say. That it 
was general in the early days of the Israclites 
we know from.the fiftieth chapter of Gene- 
sis, for in the second verse we read: ‘* Ard 
Joseph commanded his servants, ‘the physi- 
cians, to embalm his father ; and the phys 
cians embalmed Isracl.’’? And again, in the 
last verse, weread: ‘‘SoJoseph died, being 
an hundred and ten years old; and they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt. Other sentences point to the custom 
as being one taken from the s, and 


nd the word 
itself is — from the — oe 
an ingredient largely in the ancient 
ae The Jewish method of embalming, 

owever, was not so complete as the 
tian; and, whereas, in the one case_the 
process only occupied forty days, in“ the 
latter it was continued for seventy days. 
The Jews confined their process to the use 
of external application and anointing the 
body with oil of cedar. The Egyptian 
cess was much more elaborate, and the em- 
balmers were as a sort of sacred 
persons. According to Herodotus, there were 
grades of emba. to meet the resources 
of the bereaved relatives. For the — 
who could afford to pay but little, the body 
was steeped in a solution of nitre for seventy 
days. A more expensive mode was the in- 
jection into the body of some corrosive fluid, 
which melted down the interior parts. The 
most costly process consisted in removing the 
brain — the nostrils by means of a 
hook, and filling up the vacuum with spices 
and mendicaments. The imtestines were 
also carefully removed, and the body filled 
up with myrrh, cassia, and other spices. 
Finally, the body was soaked in a solution 
of nitre for seventy days, and, after being 
wrapped in fine tissue, saturated with aro- 
matic gums, which hardenod all around, it 
was consigned to its mummy-case, perhaps 
to appear after the lapse of thousands of 
years as a somewhat a object of 
attraction in the British and other Museums. 
The which the embalmers made for this 
last process would have gladdened the hearts 
of those who make pec, sar a profession at 
the a day. It was one talent, a sum 
equal to about $1,300. At present the charge 
for embalming varies from 850 to $200. But 
the process is not nearly so 1: as that of 
the ancient tians, although for a long 
time a body retain a life-like appearance. 
Not long ago a young lady died in this city 
whose parents were in pe. They had 
i t business to attend to, which ~ 
e 


im 

vented their immediate return, and 
telegraphed to have the body embalmed. 
On their return, four months afterward, the 
lid of the coffin was removed, and the body 
was as life-like as when it was first placed in its 
cotlin ; the face, hands, and even the finger- 
nails, retaining a natural color. The process, 
however, differs from that of the Egyptians 
and Jews. At the moment of death the last 
beat of the heart pumps the blood from the 
arteries into the veins, leaving the arteries 
empty; thus, by opening the femoral artery, 
or the artery near the ankle, the embalming 
fluid can be injected ainy the whole body. 
Solutions of arsenic were formerly used; but 
latterly more harmless fluids haye been em- 
ployed. One doctor has discovered a com- 
pound of innocuous gases which answers the 
putpose still more effectually; though, of 
course, the lasting effects of this process have 
yet to be tested. The most remarkable in- 
stance of embalming is the body of San Carlo 
Borromeo, the great Archbishop of Milan, 
who is said to have been raised several feet 
from the ground while kneeling before the 
high altar of the Cathedral, and praying that 
the terrible plague of 1576 might be eras 
His body lies in the crypt of the Cathedral, in 
a casket of crystal, arrayed in archiepiscopal 
robes and adorned with the most costly at 
els. The face is entirely discolored, but re- 
tains a remarkable likeness to the contempo- 
rary portraits. In this country the practice 
of embalming is on the wane. To sensible 
people its only advantage consisted in giving 
people living at a distance or far from their 
homes an opportunity of looking on their 
dead relatives, or for transporting bodies in 
or to hot climates. All this can be done by 
means of ice. The when frozen solid 
immediately after death will take many days 
to thaw sutliciently to allow of decomposition 


setting in—from twelve to fifteen days; and | P 


when once frozen, it can be trans with- 
out ice to New Orleans or any other hot city, 
and reach its destination as fresh as when it 
was dispatched. 


But the practice of embalming in this coun- 
try, by stimulating doctors to discover the 
most effectual process, has led to a discovery 
which, if it can be utilized, bids fair to confer 
a benefit on the entire human race, and to 
revolutionize the butcher trade of the world. 
Allusion has been made above to the use, by 


d| doctor in this country, of a certain com- 


pound of innocuous gases instead of fluids in 
embalming human bodies. This gentleman 
has lately turned his attention to the possi- 
bility of adapting his process to the preserva- 
tion of animal food. For some time he has 
been engaged in a series of experiments, the 
results of which haye fairly startled those 
who were asked to study them. What the 
nature of the various gases he compounds may 
be, is, of course, a secret which he is not 
likely to reveal. He has, however, eee 
them to be entirely harmless, so far as human 
food subjected to their influences is con- 
cerned. His plan consists in slaughtering 
bullocks on the plains where they are reared 
bleeding them, infusing his compound of 
gases into an artery in the same way as in 
embalming a human body, and shipping them 
in their hides. to any part of the world. It 
seems almost incredible that this can be done 
without detriment to the meat. But it can 
be done and has been done, and apparentl 

on a scale, too, to thoroughly test its effi- 
ciency. A car-load of bullocks were slaugh- 
tered out in Missouri, last summer, the pro- 
cess was carried out, and the carcasses sent 
here, arriving in the city Just one month from 
the time ef their being slaughtered, They 
were consigned to the care of a wholesale 
market butcher, with orders not to sell till 
he received bape from certain parties 
in New York. Nothing in the appearance 
of the carcasses awakened the butcher’s sus- 
picions ; both meat and hide being as sweet 
as in the case of an animal fresh killed. One 
of the carcasses was cut up and distributed 
among persons ignorant of what had been 
done, the butcher himself ey eames to try 
a sirloin joint; all expressed themselves to 
the effect that the beef was excellent; the 
butcher saying that he had never eaten a 
more hearty meal in his life. They were no 
little astonished on hearing the facts of the 
case. The meat was tried again and again, 
and when all were convinced that no possible 
detriment could arise from the consumption 
of meat preserved in this way, the remainder 
of the consignment was disposed of by the 
butcher in the ordinary market fashion. He 
has not had a single complaint, or even a re- 
mark about that beef. The retail butchers 
knew nothing of the matter, and uncon- 
sciously sold it as fresh-killed meat. There 
is every reason to a that their custo- 
mers ate it under the same erroneous im- 
pression. 

This is adapting ancient practices to mod- 
ern everyday needs with a vengeance. 
About ten years ago arise in the price of 
meat led to the organization of a society in 
London for the purpose SF gommlarising hith- 
erto unused articles for » more especially 
horse flesh. A grand dinner was given, at 
which such delicacies as fricasseed puppy and 
bird’s-nest soup figured ; but the piéce de ré- 
sistance was roasted horse-flesh, taken from 
the carcass of a pon =e Fo old. It 
was pronounced excellent, late days we 
hear much about dried Australian beef and 
mutton; and, just now, all Englandis tay 


ing over the p of butcher’s meat. 
this important discovery in the Las el raga 
as 


of meat can be ad, sages 
successfully as the experiments which have 
been made seem to warrant the belief, the 


proposed 8) 
carcasses 
world. 


of | firm, and long advertised, that the, le 


changes in his system. As soon as he has 
done 80, not his seoret, but its result will be 
given to world. That many unbelievers 
will be found there is no doubt. 

public are wise judges as to what is to their 


own advantage; and i€ ¢ tent judges 
shall, after careful considéraiion of ihe te 
tailed results of experiments, and making a 
chemical analysis of the meat itself, pro- 
nounce it to be wholesome food, and as good 
in all respects as fresh killed meat, they will 


not hesitate to bring it into general use.— 
N.Y. Times. 


_ eo 
Origin of Cea). 


A mistaken impression is somewhat widely 
prevalent that, in the coal-fields, we have 
the remains of ancient forests—in other 
words, it is supposed that wherever there 
was a forest in primeval times, there now 
exists a coal-field of greater or less extent. 
In connection with this view, also, the opin- 
ion is entertained that the forests now in ex- 
istence will, in the procees of time, and after 
due geological changes, become the coal-beds 
of future ages. But although, as we shall 
presently see, the coal-fields are undoubtedly 
due to the vegetation of former eras, it is far 
from being the case that the primeval foresis 
became converted in ageneral way into coal. 
Conditions of a peculiar, and to some extent 
exceptional, character were requisite for the 
formation of coal-fields. If we consider the 
evidence given by the coal-fields themselves, 
we shall see what these conditions were. 
The beds or seams of coal form but a small 
portion of the thickness of the great geo- 
ogical group of strata to which they for the 
most part appertain. This group is called 
the carboniferous, and not uncommonly “ the 
Coal;’’ but even where coal is most abund- 
ant, it forms only a minute part of the whole 
mass. Thus it has been estimated, Sir 
Charles Lyell tells us, that in South Wales 
the thickness of the carbonfferous strata 
amounts, in all, te between 11,000 and 12,- 
000 feet, (or more than two miles ;) ‘ but 
the various coal seams do not,” aecording to 
Prof. Phillips, ‘‘ exceed in the aggregate 120 
feet,’’ or less than one-hundreth part of the 
whole. In North Lancashire the carbon- 
iferous strata occupy a depth of more than 
three and a half miles, with the same rela- 
tive disproportion between the thickness of 
coal seams and that of the complete 
serics of strata. Again, in Novia Scotia, the 
coal-bearing strata attain a thickness of more 
than three miles. Hero, no fewer than 
eighty seams of coal have been counted 
(seventy-one having been exposed by the 
action of the sea;) but these seams are no- 
where more than five feet in thickness, and 
many are but a few inches thick. Thus it is 
evident that the formation of coal can have 
been in progress but a short portion of the 
time during which the carboniferous serics 
strata was in process of deposition, 
Throughout by far the greater portion of 
that time other minerals were being depos- 
ited. It is next to be noticed that under 
each coal seam a stratum of ancient soil ex- 
ists, in which there are commonly found the 
roots of ancient trees ; while above the coal, 
there is commonly a layer of shale or sand- 
stone, in which not unfrequently the trunks 
of those trees are found either fallen or still 
in their original position, and only partly 
converted into coal. The bark remains, but 
is transmuted into coal; the hollow of the 
trunk, decaying long before the trunk gaye 
way, is represented by a cast in sandstone. 
hus, if we try to picture to ourselves the 
state of things which existed when such a 
seam of coal first began to be covered up by 
the next higher deposit, we see that there 
must have been trees standing erect above 
a layer of vegetable matter, the roots of the 
trees being imbedded in the soil which forms 
the deposit next below the coal. The vege- 
table layers may probably have. been two or 
three times as thick as the resulting coal 
seam, and were reduced by pressure to their 
present thickness ; but such layers cannot at 
any time have reached to the branches of 
the forest trees. Then the process of depo- 
sition began. This can only have happened 
when some subsidence of the soil had caused 
it to be submerged to a greater or less depth. 
We can infer from the depth of the: strata 
overlying the coal seams that this state of 
submergence: continued in many cases for a 
long period of time; and it is equally clear 
that the formation of the vegetable layers 
themselves must have been a process occu- 
pying a considerable time, since tall trees 
grew before the next submergence took 
lace. So soon as submergence was com- 
plete, the tall trees perished and began to 
decay. The stout trunks above the vegeta- 
ble layer were broken off and swept nee | “4 
thesea. The forest itself, properly so called, 
was for the most part thus destroyed. It 
was the decaying refuse of the forest, inter- 
mixed with the lowlier growths, which formed 
the coal seam as it nowexists. Among these 
were the lower parts of the trunks ef the 
ancient forest trees. These became con- 
verted, like the rest of the vegetable matter, 
into coal.— Phe Cornhill, 


Special Dispatch to the New York 
oe Po Times. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.—Another letter 
from Mr. Greeley has been unearthed, which, 
considering the circumstances under which it 
was written, will go far to offset the fulsome 
assurances which he has taken pains to give 
to every colored person who has called upon 
him for an oxpegenion cunne the ee er 

ion. The Woman’s ign, 2 ubli- 
yp which is issued a will to-mor- 
row contain the following letter, the original 
of which is in Mr. Greeley’s unmistakable 
handwriting. It should be stated in explana- 
tion that the lady to whom it is addressed, 
Mrs. J. 8. Griffing, was engaged at the time 
in raising funds to send the unem}-loyed col- 
ored women of the District to places where 
they could be employed. She had been en- 

ed in this benevolent and humane, work 
gata years, under the originai approval 
of Secretary Stanton and with the help of 
Congress, who granted her several small ap- 
propriations to aid her work. Just previous 
to cs tes named in this letter, she had is- 
sued a public appeal for funds to prosecute her 
e. In response and entirely unsoli- 
cited, Mr. Greeley wrote the following letter : 

New YORK TRIBUNE, 
New YORK, Sept. 7, 1870. 

Mrs. GRIFFING: In my judgment, you 
and others who wish to befriend the blacks 
crowded into Washington do them great in- 
jury. Had they been told years ago, ** You 
must find work, go out and seek it,’”’ they 
would have been spared much misery. They 
are an easy, worthless race, taking no thought 
of the morrow, and liking to lean on those 
who befriend them. Your course aggravates 
their weakness, when you should raise their 
ambition and stimulate them to self-reliance. 
Unless you change your course speedily and 
signally, the swarming of blacks to the Dis- 
trict will increase, and the t that 
slavery is their natural condition will be 
measurably strengthened. So long as they 
look to po dime to calculate and provide for 
them, they are — _ free. if there 
any woman capable of earning wages, who 
one posing some one = a: sod 
should pay her passage to the place where 
she could have work, then she needs recon- 
struction and awakening to honest self-re- 
straint. Yours, ~ HORACE GREELEY. 

To Mrs. J. S. Griffing, Washington, D. C. 


———-——> <> 
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Value of Autographs. | 


A sale of curious autographs recently took 
place in London which indicates.in an inter- 
esting manner the comparative value placed 
on worthies who have passed away. Many 
of the ‘letters were written by the poet 
Cowper, and of these one brought £4 13s. 
Gibbon’s letter predicting the success of Bos- 
well’s Johnson, brought £5 7s. 6d,, while a 
letter of the Duke of Wellington went for 
3s. 6d., and one of G Canning's for one 
shilling. The cular of Sarak Siddons 
£5 5s., while a letter from ‘‘ the first gentle- 
man in Europe’’ to Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
sold for a guinea. Some letters of Mendels- 
sohn went for £2 10., and various theatrical 
letters, of people even lately :deceased, 
brought high prices. It is remarkable of this 

hich was made by a first-rate mage 
rs 0. 
heroes went cheaper than of 
those * sewnyen d thot the than 
cele , and that the au- 
famous and singers 
ely. speaking, the best, priges of 
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Cane 


BY EDWARD RENAUD, 


From white Nevada’s snow-crowned head to 
Massachusetts Bay, 
From North to Bouth, om East to’ West, 
We wats more the evil deeds that fac- 

tious foemen 


pe 
No ey. 9 hand shall set the gray above 
the i 


Flash far, on hot electric breath, in cabin, | °PS 


cot, and hall, 

The message that the captain calls to rise 
and man the wall ; 

Our hearts are bold, our blades are bright, 
our spirits brave and true ; 

Our prayer we pray—abase the gray /—but 
God protect the blue! 


Send forth our armies to the fight; speed, 
speed them o’er the rail ; 

That we who fight the honest fight for truth 
may yet prevail ; vi 

Though breakers beat the Ship of State we 
yet shall pull her rtton 

And deck her for the festival with red, and 


white, and blue. 


The clouds that fleck the firmament at close 
or dawn of day 

Float earthward, but the eternal dgme springs 
heavenward, far away ; 

Then how shall puny man essay what God 
denies to do? 

To set the cruel gray above the firmament of 
blue ? 

The eagle with unflinching eye looks protdly 
at the sun; : 

As fearlessly we front the foe—the fight is 
well nigh done ; 

Soon shall the cannon’s thundering roar pro- 
claim the deeds we do, 

And show that we have set the gray beneath 
the honored blue. 


They come, 2 myriad marching men! I hear 
their thundering tread, 
To battle bravely for the right and strike the 
treason dead ; 
Lo! in the van our hero stands beneath the 
blaze of day, 
To raise the dear old blue once more above 
the cruel gray ! 
——— oe oo 
ONE OF MY “BY-GONES.’’ 
After striving all day with the total de- 
pravity of chairs and tables and bedsteads, 
which refused on any terms to look homelike 
in a new house, it was comfort untold to rush 
out into the avenue, in tho dusk, and take 
sweet counsel with myself, or, as quaint old 
Herbert expresses it, 
—— to tumble up and down my chest 
And see what my soul doth wear. 


It was the avenue which made me take the 
house ; nobody’s avenue in particular, yet it 
seemed to belong to each one of the small 
group of cottages to which it led from the high 
road. It had existed as a sort of lane before 
the cottages were thought of, and great trees 
had had time to grow up in a sort of leisurely 
way and meet overhead. 

A long gate closed it in at night from the 
snares of the outer world, and gave greater 
sense of security to the lonely spinsters and 
timid widows who lived in the cottages. 

On this night a thick mist enfolded the trees 
and me as with a sombre garment, and the 
remark of one of our old neighbors when she 
heard our destination came back to me like a 
bird of ill-omen: ‘‘Going to Dovecotes! Then 
you will live and die an old maid. No one 
ever goes there but the doctor to make them 
sick, and the lawyer to write their wills. . It 
is too far from the village to walk, and too 
near to make it worth while to ride.” 

She evidently spake not without knowledge, 
and I keenly felt the little fine point that was 
wrapped up in it. It had a fearful sound to 
be an old maid all my days, for old maids .do 
live immensely long lives, having neither 

¢ joys nor great sorrows to wear out their 

ies. It almost seems that, with a little 
more effort, they might live forever. I was 
twenty-two years old, and no love passages 
had ever been mine. If one must be an old 
maid, it would be some consolation to have a 
few old letters and a bunch of dried flowers 
to turn over in winter evenings. It was an 
old familiar track in my mind; my thoughts 
traveled it often. 

The‘ hour was not very late, but the fo 
made a darkness that might be felt. Sud- 
denly I heard voices near me, but whether in 
front or following it was impossible to tell, 
as I distinguished no footsteps. 

“TI fear we have made a mistake,’’ said a 
woman’s voice, trembling in spite of a hard 
tone in it. ‘“‘If you cannot bear with me 
while we are lovers, what will become of me 
by and by?’’ 

“It is only when we are alone that I 
should ever suspect that we were. lovers,” 
rejoined a masculine voice. 

** You were willing that our engagement 
should be a secret.”’ 

** Yes, because you besought me so anx- 
a but your manner to other men is so 
utterly—utterly ——”’ 

** Don’t hesitate fer a word. Lassure you 
I can endure it. My manner is so——?”’ 

“ Unengaged, I woyld say, to put it very 


Idly.’’ 

Perhaps it is better that my condition 
should fit my manner.” 

** Perhaps—unless you can change that 
manner.”’ 

** f could no more do that than the leopard 
could change his spots. I have loved you 
well, but that is no reason why we should 

, 1 suppose.’’ 

** Ts it not?” 

‘Oh! none whatever. I hear some one 
coming. Here is the ring that you meant for 
a fetter. Good night and good-by.”’ 

A woman ran by me so closely that her 
skirts brushed mine, and the fog lifting a 
little at the same moment, I saw the outline 
of a man take his elbows from the long gate, 
on which he had been leaning, and stooping 
down seem to look for something on the 
ground. Then he hurried away toward the 
village, and, as Bunyan says of his pilgrims, 
**T saw him no more.”’ 

I felt like a person blindfolded, who has 
been tormented with other people’s secrets 
against his will. I leaned my own arms on 
the gate until the fog cleared away, and a 
soft, wavering moonlight fell on the trees, 
which seemed to whisper together about the 
very secrets that I shared with them. 

In a crack between post and bar something 
gleamed in the moonlight. I picked outa 
ring, the ring which one had thrown away in 
her angry haste, and which the other had 

looked for on the ground in vain. It was a 
violet formed of small sapphires, with a 
diamond in the centre. 

I carried it home and tucked it into the 
furthest corner of my upper drawer, and for 
a month [ pondered itin my heart. I looked 
eagerly for all notices under the head of ‘Lost 
and Found.’’ Vast hordes of dogs seemed to 
have gone upon their travels about that time ; 
muffs and bonds and other small matters 
were entreated to return, and no questions 
asked; but no one had lostaring. I com- 
posed with infinite pains at least a dozen ad- 
vertisements, which should delicately convey 
to that outline of a man that his ring might 
be recovered it he desired it. I said no word 
to my aunt (with whom I shared the cottage 
and all other worldly goods) of my little ad- 
venture in the avenue. If she had ever had 
any nonsense about her, it had entirely worn 
off before ny time. She would have sought 
for the owner of the ring in the same straight- 
forward and exhaustive way as if it had been 
a stray hoe found in our garden. Those two 
lovers would have been forced to stand and 
deliver their names and their secret within a 
week. 

Aunt Esther had brought me up in the 
same way that she did everything else; she 
never forgot to wind her clock on every sev- 
enth day, and she never failed to give me 
good measure of home comfort, but it was 
not pressed down nor running over. I gave 
her honest liking and respect without any 
love, and she never missed it. Nevertheless 
t gave me a terrible sheck when her vigor- 

‘ous life was suddenly arrested by a stroke of 
paralysis. Our only servant in her fright 
was helpless as her mistress, but Miss Purdy, 
who lived next door, came in to stay with my 
patient while I ran through midniglit datk- 
ness down the avenue and the long villagé 
street for a doctor, 
name on the first floor that had ‘a light 
hind it, At the first pull of the ben 


late, which 

Dr. Gilmore ‘was rifle of most ipod ‘advice. T crept 
jhe 

the tal,” and she woke 

handle came off in my hand, but i openegh? “this isa good example 





the 


it is I who 
haye you,” I said He released 
my-wrists and sat up with eyes very wide 


n. 
“And what are you going to do with me ?”’ 

“Ob, you must come to 7 —_ at Dove- 
cotes very moment,’’ and I began to cry 
more heartily than I had laughed. 

He took me up as easily as if I had been a 
baby, and laid me on the lounge. ‘‘Now lie 
there perfectly still until my i is 
ready,’’ he said, as one having authority. In 
a few minutes he t me some innocent- 
looking stuff in a glass, which I drank with- 
out a word, and my nerves a again. 
I climbed into the little old-fashioned sulky, 
in which there was but spare room for its 
owner—a catriage that must have been in- 
vented by some misanthropic doctor who did 
not mean to drive his own patients. I con- 
tracted myself into about the substance ofa 
paper of pins, and held my breath, but that 
sulky was a very tight fit, indeed! 

I wore a thin summer dress, with only a 
straw hat on my head, and as my excitement 
lessened, the cool, sharp air of the September 
night pierced me like a knife. 

*You are shivering,” said the doctor, 
wrapping one side of his round cloak about 
me, aad helding me close to his breast with 
one arm, while he drove his horse at furious 
speed with the other. 

“IT give you a —_ deal of trouble,’ I 
whispered into his beard. 

“Not at all. It is all in my day’s work,”’ 
he said gruffly. This was not very gallant, 
but it made me more comfortable in mind, 
as it possibly was meant to do. 

He did all that a doctor could for my aunt, 
which was little enough. ‘Time and patience 
were all the prescriptions that he gave to her 
or to me, but he came every day, sometimes 
twice, as he perceived that time was growing 
short, and patience would soon have its per- 
fect work. 

The old story—old as when Cain went 
courting into the land of Nod—is coming, as 
my reader can see with half an eye. 

I did not fall in love with Dr. Gilmore, nor 
he with me, all at once ; but there grew to be 
an inexpressible comfort in his rough sincer- 
ity, and the warm hand-clasp with which at 
every visit he met and stilled my shrinking 
nerves. 

In the first week of our acquaintance, I 
confided to him my unwilling listening in 
the avenue to the love-quarrel of strangers. 
With his advice and assistance, I sent a care- 
fully-worded advertisement to the village 
paper. To judge by the pile of answers 
which I received describing every kind of 
ring that ever was worn, one would think 
the earth should have been sown as thick 
with them as was the field of Cann after the 
great slaughter of Carthaginian knights. But 
not one of the answers so much as hinted at 
a violet of sapphires with a diamond centre. 


In these lonly days I saw a great deal of 
my neighbor, Miss Purdy; she was one of 
those rare and blessed souls who interpret 
literally the command to love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self. She and herniece Kate Purdy 
lived together, as I lived with Aunt Esther, 
and a sort of fellow-feeling from our similar 
oe ara made us wondrous kind , from the 

rst. 

Kate was a sparkling brunette, who made 
love to everybody ; ‘‘ male or female, Jew or 
Gentile, bond or free,”’ it was all one to her, 
I am a very meek-looking person myself, 
light-haired, blue-eyed, faded out—you al- 
= need a dark background to sce me at 
all. 

Kate and I looked well together, and stayed 
together chiefly for that reason at first, after- 
ward fora strong and earnest liking that 
lasted our life-time. 

I told her all about the ring, and showed 
her the answers to my advertisements ; and 
when our talk reached low water on other 
matters, we always fell back on speculation 
about those two lovers and the sapphire ring. 
Kate was disposed to treat 1t more lightly 
than I could find it in my heart to do. She 
thought it far too pretty to hide its light in a 
bureau drawer, and after a time I wore it, 
thinking that in that way it might be possibly 
seen and claimed by its owner. 

We had become very intimate in girls’ 
fashion before I introduced Kate to ‘“‘m 
doctor,” as I called him in my heart. They 
**took kindly ”’ to each other, but she did not 
at once begin to wile the heart of him, as I 
had seen her do with al other men. 

“Why don’t you make love to Dr. Gil- 
more ?”’ I asked her at last. ‘* You are natu- 
rally a fisher of men, and the prey is very 
scarce at Doyecotes.”’ 

‘* Firstly,”’ said Kate, ‘‘ because you al- 
ready have him in your own net, and unless 
all clans fail you will soon land him. Secondly, 
he is too fearfully old and grave. I don’t 
mean that he has lived any great number of 
years, but he is one of those who are born 
forty years old, and that would make him at 
this present time about threescore and ten.” 


My world was well-nigh empty of kith and 
kin when Aunt Esther died, but I was not 
nearly so doleful asI ought to have been. I 
had very little money, but I. had youth and 
hope, and there was—thedoctor. Kate Pur- 
dy had been helping me to set the house in 
order after the dreadful bustle that follows 
the vanishing of a familiar face. 

At night-fall she had left me alone for an 
hour or two; it was.then, as Kate and I had 
tacitly supposed, reading it in one another’s 
eyes, that “my doctor’? came to see me. 

-“*T’m afraid you’re goin 
the 
over. 


here,”’ he said, after 
. “But I shall not be bere ; I am going to live 
with the Purdys.” 

_ “Are you quite sure they want you?” 

“‘They say so.” 

‘Doubtless they feelin that way now, but 
their hearts are warmed by the sight of your 
affliction. You had far better come home to 
me.’ 

He held out his arms, with a gesture that 
belied the calmness of his words, but I would 
not see it. 

“How can I be sure that you want me?”’ 

“Do I not say it?” 

‘Yes, and sodo the Purdys. It may be that 
your heart is warmed by my loneliness.’’ 

“What is the use of fencing, when I love 
you and you loye me ?”’ 

“How do you know that?”’ 

‘Because you have been so careful not to 
show even a decent regard for me. If you 
had not loved me you would have been more 
cordial,’” 

“*(, wiser again than Solomon!’ I said; 
but I saw his arms put out to me at that mo- 
ment, and I forgot what o’clock it was until 
Kate’s opening the hall door made me draw 
away from ‘‘my doctor.” 

Kate made a lively talk for a few minutes, 
but had little response from her audience. 

**My dear turtle doves,” she said at. last, 
laying one hand on mine and looking at my 
friend, **I see how it is with you. You have 
reached the point where ‘two are company 
and three are a crowd,’ ”’ 

**No, we have passed it,” said the doctor. 

“And Esther is going to marry you?” 

‘You have said it.’’ 

‘“Then I wish you joy with all my heart. 
By the way, did you bring the engagement 
ring with you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“You need not look so irate. Some men 
are so certain of their happiness that they buy 
the ring beforehand. Why don’t you use this 
one that came to Esther out of the gute- 
post ?”? said Kate, drawing from her finger 
the sapphire ring which she often wore. 

**Tt would be a bad omen,’ I said, shrink- 
ing. yet from it; “and suppose some one 
should claim it, after'all ?”” 

**T did not think of that, but you could have 
another made like it. Nothing could be 
prettier for an engagement ring.’ 

. “Ff Dr. Gilmore likes it, I am sure I have 
no objection,” I said at last, for there was a 
tinge of romance in giving the ring a happy 
ending after being spurned by its first owner. 
Dr. Gilmore did like it, and put it on m 
fipger before Kate went off, with some goo 
alvice about not sitti met 
into 
boars ayont the 

pob'vetiro ‘a 


to be very lonely 
rst greetings were 
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“Oh, well, I can. 
ot this tne of night unles rometing af 


“I wonder he did not fall in love with you, 


“So do I, but-some men have no taste, 


ouknow. They are to ° 
ides, as I have said , he is too aged 


in —_ prime.’’ 

te refused to talk all n 
gladly have had her, and I did catch an hour 
or two of sleep, full of happy dreams. 

I was nearly alone in the world, and there 
was no — — for delaying the mar- 
riage except for wedding garments. 

Dovecotes was mapee Lk healthy just 
at this time, but the Doctor’s carriage (he 
had discarded the old narrow sulky and re- 
placed it with a buggy) might be seen going 
at fall speed along avenue often enoug 
for a patient at the point of death. 

We were married and went into the village, 
to live in the very house in which I had first 
taken possession of its owner. 

That former neighbor who had seen me an 
old maid, in her prophetic soul said, ‘‘So you 
took the doctor after all.”’ 

If this were an ordinary and well-conducted 
story, it ought to end here; but being a true 
history, my life did not at once come to an 
end, like that of most heroines, with mar- 
riage. 

I had been Mrs. Gilmore nearly ten years, 
and had led a very downy life of it. My 
love, which had run so smooth from the be- 
ginning, kept up the same habit. 

I mentally carried an umbrella all those 
years, but it never rained anything but good 
fortune. 

Three little Gilmores made my life a happy 
burden, and my old friend Kate Purdy came 
constantly to the house to help me bring them 
up. Kate was nearly thirty years old, when 
her fate was carried into her aunt’s house 
with a sprained ankle, and came out of it her 
accepted lover. 

Many men had fallen in love with Kate in 
these years, but they had been without form 
or comeliness in her eyes. The mild, color- 
less man whom she loved at last with all her 
tender heart, carried her away from Dove- 
cotes, and I did not see her again till she 
brought with her the transcendent first baby, 
which was to cast far into the shade all Gil- 
more babies, past, present, and to come. 

One foggy twilight, when our tyrants were 
‘*laid’’ tor the night, we walked toward 
Dovecotes. The long gate opening on the 
avenue was shut, and we all leaned upon it, 
to rest a moment before turning homeward. 

** By the way,”’ said I, ** it is just like the 
night when I found this ring. 
those lovers ever made up their quarrel, and 
married after all.’’ 

“*T am quite sure they never married,’’ 
said Kate’s husband, gravely. 

** What do you mean ?”’ I gasped. 

“Tell her all about it,’ said Kate to Dr. 
Gilmore. ‘* We are all happy now.’’ She 
kissed me twice, with a long look into my 
frightened face, and walked away with her 
busband. 

** What is it ?”’ I said with great effort, so 
dry was my throat. 

**TIt was Kate Purdy and I who quarreled 
at the gate, and lost the ring. That is all.” 

** All!” I repeated. 

“ Little wife, have we not been happy to- 
gether ?”’ 

** Thave supposed so.’’ 

** And I have known it.”’ 

** But the long deceit ——”’ 

‘“*On my word, there has been none. 
After you introduced me to Kate, I never 
spoke a word to her that you did not hear, 
nor looked a look that you did not see. She 
ee me once, but I never really loved 

er. 

I believe men often make this sort of re- 
mark to their wives touching their youthful 
follies, but it comforted me, nevertheless, as 
it has comforted many another wife. I had 
always worn the sapphire ring, the sign of 
her betrothal, and as we talked I had been 
slipping it up and down my finger. 

As we turned to leave the gate, Isawa 
deep crack in the ground where the frost had 
loosened the post; in an instant I had drop- 
ped the ring into the crack and went on, with 
one bruise less on my spirit. 

On the way home we talked of the univer- 
sal preference for moonlight over fog, and 
found Kate waiting alone on the doorstep. 
“T will not darken your doors again,’’ she 
said, ‘‘till you say that you forgive me.”’ 

““Yes,”’ said the doctor, ‘*she will let by- 
gones be by-gones,”’ and Kate took that for 
her answer. 

“You will find your ring where you left 
it,”? I whispered to Kate as I lett her for the 
night. 

When I was taking out hair-pins under the 
gas-lights, I saw the doctor luok curiously at 
my forefinger. 

“Yes,” I. said, “itis gone; I found the 
owner, you know.”’ 

He made no reply, but he drew from under 
the dressing-table the litéile leather-covered 
box that held all his private papers, the only 
thing in the house of which I did not possess 
the key. He took out a little case, and un- 
covered a pas ring, an exquisite solitaire. 

“T bought this ring for you,’’ he said, “‘on 
the day after you accepted me, feeling sure 
that you would some day throw away the 
other.”’ 

I put on the ting, and christened it with 
kisses and tears. 1 could not be angry with 
“my doctor,’”? I loved him too well. . 

As to Kate, I can forgive, but I can never 
quite forget.— The Galazy. 
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Origin and History of the Starsand 
Stripes. 


oe 


t, as I would 


The stars and stripes became the national 
flag of the United States of America by vir- 
tue of a resolution of Congress, passed June 
14,1777: ‘* Resolved, That the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the Union be 
thirteen stars, white, in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.”’ This resolu- 
tion appears in the Jotrnal of Congress, vol- 
ume 2, page 165. Although passed on the 
date given above, it was not made public un- 
til September 3d, in the same year, when it 
appeared in the Boston Gazelte and Country 
Journal. The flag seems to have been the re- 
sult of the work commenced by Washington, 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harrison, and 
Colonel Joseph Reed. On the 2d January,. 
1776, Washington was in the American or 
at Cambridge, organizing the new army whic 
was that day created. The ttee of 
conference, consisting of Franklin, Lynch, 
and Harrison, sent by Congress to arrange 
with Washington the details of the army, 
were with him. Colonel Reed, one of the 
aids-de-camp, was also secretary of the 
committee of conference. The several de- 
signs for flags had long occupied the thoughts 
of Reed and his associates. The flag in use 
by the army was a plain red field, with the 
British union of the crosses of St. Andrew, 
St. George, and St. Patrick on the upper left 
corner. Several gentlemen of Boston sent to 
the American camp copies of the King’s 
speech. It was received on the date men- 
tioned above, and the effect is described in 
the British Annual Register, 1776, page 147, 
thus ; 

‘“‘The arrival of the copy of the King’s 
speech with an account of thie fate of the 
petition from the Continental Con » is 
said to have excited the greatest e of 
rage and indignation among them ; as a proof 
of which, the former was publicly burned in 
the camp; and they are said, on this occa- 
sion, to -haye changed their colors from a 


used, toa flag of thirteen stripes, as a sym- 
bol of the number and union of the Colo. 
nies,”’ : 

The use of stripes to mark the number :.f 
the States on the flag cannot be cleaily 
traced bn may be accounted for by a cus- 
tom o camp at Cambridge. e army 
of citizen volunteers comprised all grades of 
men, Very few were- uniformed, It was 
almost impossible for the sentinels to distin- 
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13th, 1794, to take effect May 
was changed to fifteen stars 
id f tripes. That was the of 1812. 
By a resolution April 4th, 1818, to take 
effect on the fi npn ty Barve the flag was 
again changed to one of thirteen stripes and 
twenty stars; and a new star to re ta 
new State, ordered to be ws on the blue 
field on ‘the 4th of July following the admis- 
sion of such State. The flag planted on the 
National Palace in Mexico had thirty stars. 
It now carries thirty-seven. 


The Count De Chambord. 


The gentleman usually known as the Count 
de Chambord, but called Henry the Fifth by 
afew people in France, has published an- 
other letter denouncing the Republic, and 
declaring that France can be saved only by 
a monarchy ; unfortunately, he considers that 
one person—namely, himself—has an exclu- 
sive right to be the monarch. In a previous 
letter he had denounced the tri-color flag, 
under which France had won her greatest 
victories, and declared that the white flag of 
the Bourbons ought to be borne, and none 
other, by Frenchmen. ‘The mistake of this 
gentleman’s life has been that of considering 
that himself, or any other man, has a right 
to rule France, because his ancestors did so, 
usually big badly. This last of the Bour- 
bons, as he calls himself—though the Or- 
leans, ex-Spanish, ex-Neapolitan, and ex- 
Parmesan families are Bourbons also—errs 
in assuming that, in this latter part of the 
nineteenth century, any person is entitled to 
govern a ‘country, without being chosen to 
do so by the inhabitants, merely because in 
other days some of his ancestors did so. The 
Count de Chambord may write quires of letters 
asserting his rights, but they will fall on the 
mind of France ‘‘as soft as snow on the 
sea.’’ 

At the same time, this poor man is to be 
pitied. He was born at Paris, in 1820, seven 
months after the Duke de Berry, his father, 
was assassinated. He was named the God- 
given (Diéu-donné) at his baptism, which 
was | graeme with great pomp, in water 
brought from the river Jordan by Chateau- 
briand, and the Czar Alexander, with others, 
rajoicing that in him the first branch of the 
Bourbon line would be perpetuated, bestowed 
on him the adoptive title of ‘‘ the Child of 
Europe.’”’? In July, 1830, when Charles X., 
his grandfather, was compelled to fly from 
France 2 dethroned and broken exile, the 
old man made a formal resignation of the 
Crown in favor of the Duke de Bordeaux, as 
this boy, then not ten years old, was called. 


less act, and the boy-Prince, who now be- 
came, what he still is, a Pretender to the 
sovereignty, had to quit France, which he did 
not revisit until last year, when, being con- 
sidered the reverse of dangerous, he was not 
interfered with. Dangerous visitors, such as 
Prince Napoleon, the other day, are not per- 
mitted to remain in Paris, nor even upon 
French soil. Now, at the age of fifty-two, 
this poor Count de Chambord has neither 
hopes nor fears attached to his name. He 
married an Italian princess twenty-six years 
ago, and, having no children, his personal 
pretensions will perish with him. By all 
means, M. Thiersand other sensible country- 
men of his will say, by all means let the un- 
fortunate gentleman write as many letters 
against the Republic as he pleases. These 
‘paper bullets of the brain” are innocu- 
ous.—Dhiladelphia Press. 
al 

'—The telegraph informs us that a religious 
body now in session at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has been earnestly debating the ques- 
tion whether or not rotatory elders are to be 
desired. The merely secular mind is not 
fully able to grasp this momentous subject 
without further information as to the charac- 
ter of a rotatary member. Wherein consists 
that estate of rotation into which a rotatory 
elder must necessarily fall? Were it a ques- 
tion of rotatory-elders, one could easily fancy 
that the subject of dancing was in some way 
connected with the matter, and that a rota- 
tory elder was one who practically showed 
his approval of round dances. The rotatory 
elder, however, defies analysis until a truth- 
ful definition of him is furnished. In the 
meanwhile, there is an opportunity. to sug- 
gest to the good people who attempted to 
call the rotatory elder into active existence, 
that the English language may possibly be 
able to furnish a word that will express their 
meaning at least as well as the inapplicable 
term ‘‘rotatory.’’—N. Y. Times. 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 








THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


@urw "Webie 


IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 
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Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. - 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WM. P. GOLDEN, 
oct3L- ly Proprietor. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
ah Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
' States and Territories, 
Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


bay ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARFD AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND. 
— a TENANT BUSINESS. 

ap1l2-ly 


fe” PREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Orrick oF THE 
: CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 

. Wasuincton, September 3, 1872, 
Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented 
to the undersigned, it has beer’ made to appear 
that the Second National Bank of Washington, 
in the city of Washington, in the county of 
Washington and District of Columbia, has been 
duly organized under and according to the re- 

uirements of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An 
det to provide a. National Currency secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide 

r the ci ion and redemption thereof,’ ap- 
proved June 8, 1864, and has complied with all 
the provisions of said act required to be eomplied 
with before commencing the business of banking 


under said act. | 
| Now, therefore, 1, John S. Langworthy, Act- 
| ing Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby cer- 
tify that the Second! National Bank of Washing- 
‘on, in the city of Washington, in District of Co- 
jumbia, is authorized to commenee the business 
of Banking under the,act aforesaid. 

Ia testimony whereof witness. my hand and 
seal of office this 8d day of Bonen 1872. 
 LANGWORTBY, 


Acting Comptroller af the Carpency. 














“POWELL HOUSE,” 

: 158 Thompson Sireet, 
Near Houston, _ NEW YORK, 
WM..P, POWELL, Proprietor. 
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{POWELL HOUSE, 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 


—_—— 


This house possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city; been new! 
painted and furnished with new furniture, 
and bedding throughout. It is heated with hot 
air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
ter baths for the use of boarders; and is de- 
signed especially for comfort and convenience 
for respectable families. The location is cen- 
tral and it possesses the advantage of bein 
within a few minutes walk of the principa 
churches, and the very main line of city rail- 
roads. 

Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag- 

vating delays; by not giving up the checks 
or their to express agents, on the line 
of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on te their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 


e. 

Also, do not engage hackmen to bring you to 
the house, but take the Houston and Chambers 
street cars, which run on a line with all the 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich landings, and 
the Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
depots, on West street. The Houston and 
Chambers Street cars, will land them within 
half a block from the house. 

Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 
vide for the public wants, the undersigned re- 
spectfully calls the attention of persons visiting 
the city, to the Powell House, and solicits their 


patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
octl0-tf 





f First-Class Establishment 
in Washingion. 


BUCHLY & TOWLES’ 


Furniture 
and B eddin 4 


KSTABLISHMENT 


Has a full assortment of 


WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 
FURNITURE 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, ' 
EASY CHAIRS, WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &c., &c., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TAwbLES, 
CITAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Reasonable Prices. 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 
izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872, 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington strect, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the season as a 


First Class Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. , 
Rererexces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col. KR. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 
0. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


{ht Rath Ee HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 








Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give usa call. 
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CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No, 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de 7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For the relief and 
cure of all derange- 
ments in the stom- 
ach, liver, and bow- 
pao 4 are : mild 
a and an 
exselient pereaive, 

; ng vege- 
table, ey. conteis 
no mercury or mine- 

; whatever. Much 
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THE FREEDMAN'S 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Com PAW W.- 


Ff Wational Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the Uniied 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of rac2 or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don t drink—don’'t but; let- 
tery tickets.. Put the money you save into the. 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


‘oe from 9A. M. to4 P. M. each day, wuu 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 6} to 8 o’clock. je 22-ly 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union."’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Valices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, “‘ A JournaLor Civitt- 
zaTion.”"’—New York Evening Post.”’ 

The best | geerer of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous aud beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist of the country.—Boston 7'r . 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its ilhectestlons alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
anexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

the postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nod _ New York. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 


. ’ = ~ 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press, 


_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are accumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * # The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every: 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced int these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring specimens 
oe work in the Magazine.—N. Y. Stand: 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—T'he Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS : 
Harper's Magazine one year $ 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Clab of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 
Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and r; to one address for one year, $10; 
or two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 
A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume, Sin- 
gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
or binding, fifty — cents, by mail, postpaid. 
The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_no9 ew York. 








‘© A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. — 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar 1s made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
eals which the on publish, itis most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 
than they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social management from this good natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872:: 
TERMS. 
Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
An extra copy of either the Magazine 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every clab 


of five subseribers at $4.00 each, in one remit 
_ ftance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. 


bscriptions:to Harper's Magazine, Weekly 
and Bazar to one address for one year, 10 : 


.00} or, 


| two of. — Periodicals, to one address for 


one year. } 
Back mu mbers can be supplied at any 


time. 
‘The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 


| years, 1868, 69, '70, ‘71, elegantly bound in 


smoroceo cloth,’ will be sent by express, 
prepaid, for <00, we a 


»on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
ar, which must be id 
hd ‘Ada pax 
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: the hamablest citizen in the land. It willd 


| ‘ow everwx “itizen equalit 


. Weekly, 


at the subscriber's post |- 


———s 


PROSPECTUS © 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


F REDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nationau Era will partake of a tw 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main. 
tain every right pertaining to the American cit, 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident o} 
birth. It will demand the recognition of thes: 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, it. 
columns will be an espagial medium for th: 
effective diffusion of right Principles and much 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation 0’ 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
insuring in return blessingsto the governed. 

While the editors of the New Narionat Ena 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, a thecolumns will beopen for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the country. by any of itscitizens. Com- 
munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in al! 

rts of the country, especially in. the Southern 

tates. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial 
terests of the colored hosaléen dilite. th. 
simple ruie of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationa Era. It will 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen w! ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. it will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withbeld from 
emand 
suatieaatal before the lay, and full 

ection n and property in’ 
and Territory of the Natlonat ie 

The New Nationa Era will takehigh ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage tnity of 
action, ecpecsaiy among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the reconstructed Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 


which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. P ganic law 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will efer find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence 6f. its voting 
masses, and the journal which. would promote 
the highest good of government an people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the ‘opportuni- 


ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. , 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘The industrial interests of the eolored people 
will claim and receive a large share of'our at- 
tention. 

_The New Nationat Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their szbscriptions and their 
influence. es 

The subscription price of the New Narionat. 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. f 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLA f,,., 

Lock Box $1, Washington; D. C. 








OUR PREMIUMS, 





To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
lock Box 31, Washington, D. C,: 


‘ . Value. 
For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 @O 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. ( Am.) Watch...40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch.20 00 
¥or 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 

For 5 subscribers cash...... ccc... eececeeseceee BBO 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


_For two subscribers, with the meney, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
a the person sending ms/the names with 

attlefield’s panes Steel Engraving ot Presi 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, eareially put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three sean 
tego = the impressions sell for.three dol- 
ars cach. 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20° yetirly sub- 
— $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
oe of the New Nartowar Era one,year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculiurist for one’ year, ‘published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and household, ‘the ‘subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50 ;' or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for. that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either, Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The sulscription price of either of these 
journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from tus; their rep- 
utation is already ostablished. ; 

We will send Lippincotl’s Magazine one year 
and the New National Era one yearte any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the. Weave 
WVational Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


eT NS nn nos so 9 cas kcowns bee cknaabe $2 50 
we Ee ORI oc:- cca savdnech asthe vanenal 125 
bt copy three months: 


5 copies one year... . 
5& copies six months 


eg. See in eee eee 
1 O copies six shanti. pate betel Bus 

Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for wix months. YF it coat 
little personal sacrifice the investment will pay... 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Drafts. : : 


All Pestma-ters are obliged to register lettera whenever 
requested to do so. 
The fee for registering is fifteen cents: 


Adiicss FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box $1, Washington, D. 


Agents for the New National Era 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington 
ugten. 
Bounda 





ALEXANDER &TEVENS, 1319 L street, 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, feventh street, near 

District of Columbia. 

D. C. GRIFFING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dr. A. -ARAY; 79. Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee. 
SHOKGET JORRGON, Norbeck” Wont 
. » No ntgom Go. Md 
§ il. FLETCHER, No. 2’Pratt st., Salem, Mass 
L. H, McCABK, in the State of Texas. |”. 

Phan ding” seapememes Assessor U, 8. Interngl Reyonn 
ugusta, Ga. 
3, TAT LOe Denke ae aves 
WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colomale et reine. 
3.1, WOOD, 34 Ne meres, Connectient. , bo 
. B ‘ew Haven street, New Ilaven; Conn. 
W. ¥ TURNER, Wetumpka, A 
F.. THRERT. Lp ry 

wennay L. WILLI j ; 
AWTHONY 3B ER, Brockfort 
HENRY A BROWN. 208 Recs treet be 
NATHAN aPRAGUE StateofNew York, .. 

v. &. 8, W. RY fe 
‘Ouaee 
North 


JOHN J, MOOR: Livcelaton, Nerth Chediiaa. 
N. HUNTER, Fresdman's Savings Bayt, Raleigh‘ 
orth Carolina. ~ ‘ : ati 

it i tert. 


Mass. 


ew 
" Queen 


ei % , 


‘Ann county, 





New York. 








